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FOREWORD 


Nieu  Amersfoort,  s’Gravensande,  Breuckelen,  Vlakkebos,  Nieu 
Utrecht  and  Boswijck  were  the  towns  settled  on  the  western  end 
of  Long  Island  when  New  York  was  the  Dutch  province  of  New 
Netherland.  In  1665,  they  were  incorporated  into  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  which  was  renamed  Kings  County  in  1685.  By  1894, 
the  towns  had  united  to  form  the  city  of  Brooklyn  which  in  1898 
became  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  City  of  New  York. 

The  towns  were  settled  principally  by  Dutch,  Huguenot  and 
Walloon  colonists  who  brought  with  them  the  language,  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Low  Countries  and  planted  them  in  the  new 
world  where  they  built  houses  that  were,  in  most  instances,  copies 
of  their  former  homes. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  many  of  their  houses,  and  the  houses 
of  their  children  and  grandchildren,  were  standing,  but  modern 
business  is  causing  these  old  buildings  fast  to  disappear.  In  order 
that  their  early  owners,  the  founders  of  Kings  County,  may  not 
be  forgotten  in  the  hurly-burly  of  twentieth-century  Brooklyn,  I 
have  written  the  stories  of  all  the  ancient  dwellings  which  are  now 
in  existence — or  were  at  the  time  their  photographs  were  taken. 

But  without  the  help  of  many  people  this  book  could  not  have 
been  written.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  members 
of  the  Kings  County  Clerk’s  Office,  the  staff  of  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society  and  my  many  friends  among  the  descendants  of 
the  settlers.  Especially  do  I  thank  Miss  Edna  Huntington,  Librarian 
of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  for  the  aid  she  has  given  me. 

Maud  Esther  Dilliard 

407  Washington  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
January,  1945 
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FLATLANDS 

Flatlands  was  the  first  locality  in  Kings  County  to  be  settled 
by  Europeans.  On  June  16,  1636,  Andries  Hudden  and  Wolphert 
Gerritsen  van  Couwenhoven  bought  from  the  Indians  a  large  tract 
of  ground  known  as  Keskachauge  or  Keskateuw.  They  named  it 
Nieu  Amersfoort  after  the  town  in  the  Netherlands  from  which 
Wolphert  Gerritsen  emigrated.  It  was,  however,  usually  called  the 
Bay  because  it  was  located  on  Jamaica  Bay. 

The  Dutch  owners  laid  out  the  bouwcry  (or  farm)  of  Achter- 
velt  on  it  and  built  a  house  which  was  described  on  July  9,  1638, 
by  a  Dutch  West  India  Company’s  carpenter,  as  being  “surrounded 
by  long  round  palisades:  the  house  is  26  ft.  long,  22  feet  wide  and 
40  feet  deep  with  roof  covered  above  and  all  around  with  planks: 
two  garrets,  one  above  the  other  and  a  small  chamber  on  the  side 
with  an  outlet  on  the  side.” 

In  1654,  Nieu  Amersfoort  received  its  charter  as  a  town.  By 
1657,  seventeen  families  were  living  there. 

Its  church,  the  Dutch  Reformed,  was  organized  on  Sunday, 
February  9,  1654,  in  the  morning,  so  tradition  says.  Its  first  church 
building  was  erected  in  1663. 

The  English  changed  its  name  to  Flatlands  in  1665. 
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PETER  WYCKOFF  HOUSE 

Canarsie  Lane,  west  of  Ralph  Avenue 

“You  know  we  live  in  Governor  Van  Twiller’s  house,”  Abraham 
J.  Wyckoff  told  Vanderveer,  the  miller  of  Flatlands,  in  1899.  He 
was  speaking  of  a  dwelling  on  Canarsie  Lane  west  of  Ralph  Avenue. 

On  July  16,  1636,  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  Director-General  of 
New  Netherland,  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  east  of  the  Hudden- 
van  Couwenhaven  purchase,  which  was  later  included  in  Nieu 
Amersfoort.  The  following  year,  he  bought  Governor’s  Island, 
then  called  Nut  Island,  and  two  islands  in  the  East  River. 

Because  the  property  was  in  his  name  and  not  in  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company’s  he  was  recalled  to  Holland.  On  Thursday, 
May  11,  1641,  in  Amsterdam  he  declared  that  he  had  caused  houses 
to  be  built  on  all  his  holdings.  It  is  believed  that  the  Canarsie  Lane 
house,  or  part  of  it,  was  one  of  those  buildings. 

In  1652,  the  property  on  which  it  stood  was  confiscated  by 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  When  New  Netherland  was 
ceded  to  the  English,  it  went  to  the  Duke  of  York.  By  the  Nicoll 
Charter  of  October  4,  1667,  it  was  given  to  the  town  of  Flatlands. 
On  the  1719  map  of  the  town  it  is  designated  as  part  of  the  “on- 
thevided  land”  but  written  across  it  is  “Laid  out  for  Claes  Wyck- 
hof.”  Claes  Wyckhof  was  the  son  of  Pieter  Claesen,  tenant  of  the 
house  as  early  as  1652. 

Pieter  Claesen  was  born  about  1625  in  Nordingen,  East  Fries¬ 
land.  He  sailed  for  New  Netherland  on  the  vessel  Rensselaerruoy  ck 
and  arrived  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  April  7,  1657.  He  worked  for  the  patroon  Kiliaen  Van 
Rensselaer  until  August  1644,  when  he  rented  a  farm  and  went  in 
for  farming.  He  married  Grietje,  daughter  of  Cornelis  Hendrick 
Van  Ness,  a  wealthy  brewer  of  Fort  Orange. 
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Before  June  5,  1649,  he  had  left  Fort  Orange.  Three  years 
later  he  was  living  in  Amersfoort  where  he  bought  his  first  piece 
of  land  on  May  27,  1652.  On  July  10,  1655,  he  made  a  contract 
with  Pieter  Stuyvesant  to  superintend  a  tobacco  plantation  there. 
Between  1653  and  1663,  he  was  schepen  (magistrate)  of  the  town 
three  times.  In  February,  1664,  he  was  its  representative  at  the 
Midwoud  Convention  which  met  for  the  purpose  of  sending  dele¬ 
gates  to  Holland  to  lay  before  the  States-General  the  distressed 
condition  of  New  Netherland.  He  was  a  patentee  of  Flatlands  in 
1667  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  there  in  1687. 

When  England  demanded  that  surnames  be  used,  Pieter  Glaesen 
took  that  of  Wyckhof,  which,  freely  translated,  means  town  magis¬ 
trate.  He  died  June  30,  1694. 


His  eldest  son,  Nicholas,  called  Claes,  was  born  at  Fort  Orange 
about  1646  and  was  baptized  in  New  Amsterdam.  Claes  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Pieter  Montfoort,  about  1672  and  went  to  live 
in  his  father’s  home.  He  died  February  24,  17 14/15. 
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Claes'  son,  Pieter,  who  was  born  in  1675,  married  Willemtje 
Janse  Schenck  in  1696  and  then  went  to  Jersey  to  live.  On  the  death 
of  Claes,  he  returned  to  Flatlands  and  occupied  the  old  house  on 
Canarsie  Lane.  He  died  in  1759. 

His  son  Pieter  Jr.  (March  28,  1704-November  14,  1776)  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah,  daughter  of  Jan  Amerman,  on  August  5,  1725.  On 
February  28,  1737,  he  bought  the  Canarsie  Lane  house  from  Koert 
and  Petronella  Voorhies. 

Peter  A.  Wyckhoff,  a  son  born  May  8,  1737,  was  living  in  it 
during  the  Revolution  when  English  soldiers  occupied  its  kitchen 
and  used  its  southwest  room  as  a  lockup.  He  married  Heyltie  or 
Hilletie  Remsen  on  December  17,  1768. 

On  May  8,  1787,  the  freeholders  of  Flatlands  for  “Fifty  Pounds 
Current  money  of  New  York”  deeded  the  property  on  which  the 
house  stood  to  him.  After  his  death,  which  occurred  on  October 
22,  1823,  his  other  heirs  conveyed  it  to  his  son  Abraham  (Novem¬ 
ber  12,  1772-May  6,  1846)  who  married  Deborah  Stoothoff  on 
April  16,  1796. 

Deborah  died  and  Abraham  then  married  Ida  Williamson, 
widow  of  Matthias  Jones.  In  1847,  by  partition  of  the  estate,  their 
son  John  A  Wyckhoff  (September  6,  1817-March  14,  1891)  gained 
title  to  the  property  and  lived  in  the  house. 

John  A.  Wyckoff  married  Mary  Ann  Fletcher  of  Kentucky 
on  April  6,  1842.  It  was  their  son,  Abraham  J.  (born  April  12, 
1844)  who  stated  that  the  house  had  belonged  to  Van  Twiller. 

In  1901,  the  property  was  sold  by  the  Commissioners  in  Parti¬ 
tion  to  Francis  Gross  who  later  transferred  it  to  the  Brooklyn 
Realty  Company. 
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JAN  MARTENSE  SCHENCK  HOUSE 

East  63 rd  Street,  south  of  Avenue  V 

The  Canarsie  Indians  deeded  a  small  island  in  Jamaica  Bay  to  John 
Tilton  Jr.  and  Samuel  Spicer  on  May  13,  1664.  After  a  grist  mill 
was  erected  on  it,  the  island  was  called  Mollen  Eijlantie  (Mill 
Island). 

Tilton  and  Spicer  sold  it  to  Elbert  Elbertsen  Stoothoff  who  sold 
half  of  it  with  half  of  the  mill  to  Jan  Martense  Schenck  on  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  1675. 

Jan  Martense  Schenck  had  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  in  De 
V alckener  on  June  28,  1650  with  his  brother  Roelof  and  his  sister 
Annetje.  In  1660,  he  was  granted  ten  morgens  of  land  in  Amers- 
foort.  (A  jnorgen  was  about  2.1  acres.)  In  1672,  Jan  Martense  mar¬ 
ried  Jannetje  Stevense  van  Voorhees. 

Family  tradition  says  that  he  built  their  house  close  to  the  mill 
shortly  after  his  purchase.  It  still  stands  on  its  original  site. 


Although  it  has  been  slightly  altered,  the  house  has  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  an  early  Dutch  dwelling.  It  is  set  close  to  the  ground.  It 
has  the  steeply  pitched  roof  so  similar  to  old  farmhouses  in  Holland 
but  not  found  in  Kings  County.  Its  overshot  or  apron  is  a  later 
addition. 

Within  is  a  central  hall  that  has  a  room  opening  from  each  side. 
Both  rooms  have  massive  oak  rafters  resting  in  large  braces  and  a 
fireplace  occupying  the  outer  side  wall.  A  garret  is  above  the  rooms 
and  the  hall.  Sometime  after  it  was  built  an  ell  was  added  to  the 
house  and  in  1791  a  stone  storehouse  was  constructed  behind  the  ell. 

In  his  will  dated  January  26,  1688/1689,  Jan  Martense  Schenck 
left  “the  old  land  with  ye  small  Island  and  mill  and  dependencies 
thereon”  to  his  son  Marten  Jansen  who  was  born  in  1675. 

Marten  married  Cornelia  Wesselen,  widow  of  Domine  Lupar- 
dus,  December  2,  1703  and  on  December  13,  1705,  their  son  John 
was  born. 

John,  who  was  called  Captain  John  in  his  later  life,  married 
Femmetie  Hegeman  November  15,  1728.  He  was  the  next  owner  of 
the  property.  On  April  15,  1784,  his  heirs  sold  it  for  £2300  to  Joris 
Martense  of  Flatbush,  who  evidently  bought  it  as  an  investment  for 
he  neither  lived  in  the  house  nor  ran  the  mill  but  rented  both. 

On  June  20,  1791,  a  pot  of  gold  was  found  buried  near  the  mill. 
On  August  13,  1799,  John  Schenck,  who  was  the  miller  at  the  time, 
died  of  yellow  fever. 

Joris  Martense’s  daughter  Susan,  wife  of  Patrick  Caton,  inherited 
the  property.  She  left  it  to  her  daughter  Margaret  who  married 
General  Philip  S.  Crooke.  For  years,  the  property  was  known  as 
Crooke’s  Mill  and  Crooke’s  Island. 

Finally  the  mill  was  swept  out  of  existence.  The  house  with  a 
small  piece  of  land  descended  to  Franklin  Crooke  who  owned  it  in 
1909.  Later  it  was  sold  to  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Company, 
the  present  owner. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  “David  Baldwin,  or  The  Miller’s  Son”  was 
published  in  1833.  It  1S  the  story  of  a  young  man  whose  father, 
Abijah  Baldwin,  ran  the  mill.  On  its  first  page  is  a  picture  of  the 
old  Schenck  house  and  the  mill  as  they  looked  in  1833. 
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NICKLAES  SCHENCK  HOUSE 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway 


Tradition  says  that  before  any  settlement  was  made  by  Europeans 
on  Long  Island,  Dutch  fur  traders  planted  gardens  on  some  of  the 
land  that  later  became  Amersfoort.  As  these  traders  built  fences 
around  their  gardens,  the  Indians  called  the  locality  Canarsie,  or 
fenced  land. 

A  part  of  it  was  a  neck  of  land  that  jutted  out  into  Jamaica  Bay. 
In  time,  the  Dutch  named  this  neck  Vischer’s  Hoek  because  the 
fisherman  Hoorn  made  his  home  on  it.  Eventually  only  Vischer’s 
Hoek  was  known  as  Canarsie  and  it  was  the  last  tract  of  land  on 
the  western  end  of  Long  Island  to  be  owned  by  the  Indians. 

They  deeded  it  to  the  town  of  Flatlands  on  April  23,  1665  for 
150  fathoms  of  wampum,  one  coat,  one  pair  of  stockings,  one  pair 
of  shoes,  four  adzes,  two  cans  of  brandy  and  one-half  barrel  of  beer. 


In  1719  Canarsie  was  divided  by  lot  among  the  property  owners 
of  the  town,  a  share  falling  to  Stephen  Jansen  Schenck  who  was 
born  January  22,  1686  and  who  died  November  6,  1767. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Jan  Martense  Schenck  who  bought  Mill 
Island.  He  married  Antie,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Wyckoff,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1713. 

Their  son  Nicklaes  was  born  September  4,  1732.  He  married 
Willemtje  Wyckoff  on  October  1 1,  1757  and  about  the  same  time 
built  a  large  house  on  Stephen  Jansen  Schenck’s  Canarsie  property 
near  where  Hoorn’s  hut  had  stood  overlooking  Jamaica  Bay. 

Because  of  its  gambrel  roof,  the  house  was  undoubtedly  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  Flatlands.  It  was  well  built  with  a  layer  of  clay  mixed 
with  meadow  grass  between  its  outer  and  inner  walls.  It  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  cedar  shingles'  fully  fourteen  inches  long. 

Within  were  heavy  oak  beams  held  with  oak  pins.  The  floors 
were  made  of  thick  wide  planks  of  white  pine.  In  the  parlor  and 
in  the  dining-room  was  a  huge  fireplace  flanked  by  a  cupboard  on 
one  side  and  a  closet  on  the  other.  The  woodwork  in  these  rooms 
was  painted  a  grayish  black  with  the  interior  of  the  cupboards  and 
closets  a  brilliant  vermilion.  A  great  corner  cupboard  was  built 
into  the  wide  central  hall  and  this  was  painted  green  to  match  the 
hall  trim.  The  walls  throughout  the  house  were  of  rough  white 
plaster. 

After  the  death  of  Nicklaes  on  April  3,  1810,  the  house  and 
farm  went  to  his  son  Nicholas  Jr.  who  had  seven  sons  and  one 
daughter.  In  his  will,  Nicholas  Jr.  ordered  that  the  farm  was  not 
to  be  sold  during  the  lifetime  of  his  youngest  child,  James  Schenck. 

James  died  in  the  old  house  on  August  28,  1885  and  then  the 
property  was  sold.  Part  of  it,  including  the  house,  was  later  owned 
by  the  City  of  New  York  which  gave  the  house  to  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  where  it  now  stands,  the  lower  floor  beautifully  furnished 
and  opened  to  the  public. 

There  are  a  number  of  traditions  connected  with  this  house,  the 
most  romantic  being  that  of  the  builder’s  daughter  Anne  who  was 
born  in  it  on  May  19,  1763. 


During  the  Revolution  Hezekiah  Davis,  an  American  prisoner 
of  the  British,  was  billeted  in  the  house.  He  fell  in  love  with  Anne 
and  she  with  him,  but  because  his  home  was  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  a  great  distance  from  Canarsie,  her  parents  forbade  their 
marrying. 

However,  on  October  29,  1780,  the  young  couple  went  to 
Domine  Ulpianus  Van  Sinderen,  the  patriotic  minister  of  Flatlands 
and  Flatbush,  and  were  married.  Then  they  fled  to  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  whence  Hezekiah  wrote  to  his  new  father-in-law 
asking  his  forgiveness,  which  was  freely  given. 

Anne  became  a  Quaker.  She  and  Hezekiah  named  their  first 
child  Wilhelmina  after  Anne’s  mother  Willemtje.  Years  later,  they 
took  her  to  visit  her  grandparents  in  the  old  house.  But  that  was 
after  the  war  had  ended. 

Towards  its  close,  the  American  Captain  Hyler  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jersey,  and  some  companions  went  in  a  whaleboat  to 
Canarsie  and  entered  the  Schenck  house  to  capture  the  sergeant  of 
the  British  guard  who  was  stationed  there.  Not  suspecting  any 
danger,  the  guard  had  left  their  muskets  in  the  hall  when  they  sat 
down  to  supper  and  were  therefore  unarmed  when  Hyler  and  his 
companions  broke  in  upon  them. 

For  a  while  the  Americans  jested  with  them  and  then  took  the 
sergeant  prisoner.  They  carried  him  to  New  Brunswick  with 
them  and  also  some  of  the  Schenck  silver  and  other  small  articles 
that  pleased  their  fancy. 

In  James  Schenck’s  latter  days,  a  Negro  known  as  Uncle  Sam 
and  his  wife  had  charge  of  the  house.  Uncle  Sam  prepared  clam 
chowder  and  freshly  caught  fish  so  deliciously  that  people  travelled 
from  far  and  near  to  enjoy  the  food. 

Harry  Roseland,  a  well-known  Brooklyn  artist,  often  visited 
the  house.  On  its  farm,  he  painted  “Gossip  in  the  Pea  Field”,  and 
in  its  kitchen,  “Telling  Her  Fortune”  which  now  hangs  in  one  of 
Brooklyn’s  most  modern  apartments. 


'  5  ' 

STOOTHOFF-BAXTER  HOUSE 

1640  East  48TH  Street 


In  a  book  now  owned  by  his  descendant,  John  Baxter  wrote  about 
himself,  “He  was  Born  in  that  unhappy  Country  called  Ireland  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1765,  sailed  for  the  Land  of  Liberty,  May 

20,  1784  and  Landed  there  September  following.” 

Baxter  came  from  Omagh,  County  Tyron,  Ulster,  sailed  from 
Londonderry  and  landed  at  New  Castle,  Delaware.  By  1790  he  was 
living  in  Flatlands,  where  he  was  teaching  school,  and  in  1792  he 
was  naturalized  in  the  Flatbush  Court. 

In  1790,  he  began  a  diary  which  he  kept  until  his  death  on 
May  2,  1826.  In  it  he  wrote  not  only  about  his  own  affairs  but 
also  vital  facts  concerning  the  families  of  Flatlands  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  towns. 

The  entry  for  October  13,  1791  reads,  “This  is  my  wedding 
day,  let  it  never  be  forgot.”  He  married  Altje  (born  June  12,  1766), 
daughter  of  Garret  Stoothoff  and  Maria  Voorhees  (died  January 

21,  1816),  and  went  to  live  in  the  Stoothoff  home. 

The  house  was  a  small  building  that  faced  the  south  and  stood 
north  of  Mill  Lane  on  property  that  had  come  down  in  the  family 
from  Elbert  Elbertse  Stoothoff.  When  it  was  erected  or  by  whom 
is  not  known,  but  after  Garret  Stoothoff  died,  which  was  before 
July  2,  1796,  Baxter  became  its  owner. 

In  18 1 1,  having  stored  his  furniture  in  his  barn,  Baxter  moved 
the  house  to  a  site  south  of  Mill  Lane,  again  facing  it  to  the  south. 
Later,  he  wrote,  “Today  I  had  10  wagons  to  cart  the  frame  for  my 
new  house.  Remember  and  always  have  2  lb.  of  animal- food  for 
every  person  you  invite  and  then  you  will  have  plenty.” 

On  May  17,  18 11,  he  raised  his  new  dwelling  against  the  old 
“with  about  60  persons  present.”  On  July  11,  his  family  slept  in 
their  new  home  for  the  first  time.  Early  in  January,  he  gave  a  house¬ 
warming  that  was  attended  by  “22  ladies  and  41  gentlemen.” 


■Mil pP^f 


His  only  child,  Garret  S.  Baxter  (August  4,  1792-December  22, 
1835)  married  Abigail  Wyckoff  (November  23,  1795-May  4, 
1817)  on  May  8,  1816  and  had  a  daughter  Abigail  who  was  born 
,  in  the  house  April  1,  1817. 

Abigail  Baxter  inherited  the  property  and  always  made  it  her 
home.  On  March  22,  1844,  she  married  William  I.  Kouwenhoven 
of  Gravesend.  They  had  nine  children,  but  it  was  her  youngest, 
Kitty,  wife  of  John  Marshall  Remsen  (married  March  7,  1888) 
who  inherited  the  property  and  who  was  living  in  the  house  when 
she  died  on  December  18,  1895. 

Kitty’s  children  are  Abigail  Baxter  who  married  William  Ben- 
net  Kouwenhoven  and  has  a  son,  William  Gerrit;  Peter  who  mar¬ 
ried  (1)  Margaret  B.  Montfort  and  has  Peter  and  John  Montfort 
and  (2)  Nellie  R.  Warner;  William  Kouwenhoven  who  married 
Laura  Eugenia  Harvey  and  has  William  Jr.,  Catharine  Alicia  and 
Laura  Jean;  Mabel  Suydam  who  married  Holmes  Van  Brunt  Dit- 
mas  and  has  Kitty  Kouwenhoven,  and  Edna  Marshall  who  married 
Neil  Allison  Forsythe  and  has  Neil  Remsen  Forsythe. 

About  1900  the  old  Stoothoff -Baxter  house  was  swung  around 
to  its  present  position.  Mabel  Ditmas  and  her  daughter  Kitty  were 
the  last  of  the  family  to  occupy  it.  Only  recently  it  was  sold  and 
probably  will  soon  be  demolished. 


•i‘i  t 
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JOOST  VAN  NUYSE  HOUSE 

1128-30  East  34m  Street 

According  to  John  Baxter,  on  “Jan.  12,  1792,  Joost  Van  Nuyse 
died  on  Flatlands  Plain.  Jan.  14,  there  were  32  sleighs  at  the  bury¬ 
ing  of  Joost  Van  Nuyse.  Feb.  18,  Plantation  of  Joost  Van  Nuyse 
was  sold  by  Johannes  Van  Nuyse.” 

Joost’s  farm,  consisting  of  85  acres,  was  the  most  northerly 
piece  of  property  in  Flatlands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Flatbush 
Road.  It  had  been  bought  by  William  Jacobse  Van  Nuyse  of  New 
Utrecht  in  1725,  having  gone  from  the  original  Indian  grant  to 
Wolphert  Gerritsen  van  Couwenhoven  to  Elbert  Elbertse 
Stoothoff  and  then  to  Stoothoff’s  heirs,  Thomas  Willett  and  Jan 
Van  Dyckhuyse,  husbands  of  his  daughters. 

As  Joost  Van  Nuyse  (baptized  September  30,  1716),  who  was 
born  in  New  Utrecht,  was  called  Joost  of  Flatlands,  he  must  have 
acquired  the  property  when  he  came  of  age  or  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  to  Elizabeth  Emmons  on  April  16,  1744. 

Whether  or  not  he  built  the  close-to-the-ground  Dutch  house 
which  stood  close  to  the  Flatbush  Road  and  in  which  he  died  is  nor 
known.  At  the  time  of  its  sale  it  was  probably  purchased  by  his 
unmarried  son  Jacobus  for,  again  reading  Baxter’s  diary,  we  find 
that  Jacobus  Van  Nuyse  raised  his  barn  on  Flatlands  Plain  in 
August  1792  and  that  on  the  following  Christmas  Day  he  fell  into 
his  well  and  was  drowned. 

In  February,  1793,  the  farm  was  sold  to  Wilhemus  Stoothoff 
and  on  April  1 2  of  that  year  Stoothoff’s  son  Cornelius  “moved  into 
the  house  of  Jacobus  Van  Nuyse  on  the  Plain.” 

In  a  record  of  179 6,  the  house  was  worth  $350  and  was  in 
“middling  condition.” 

As  it  was  for  many  years  known  as  the  Stoothoff-Duryea 
house,  a  Duryea  must  have  owned  it  or  lived  in  it  at  one  time  al¬ 
though  neither  document  nor  tradition  in  proof  can  be  found. 


Robert  Magaw  was  its  owner  in  1834  when  he  and  his  young 
wife  made  it  their  home.  They  lived  in  it  until  1852  when  they 
moved  into  the  larger  and  more  modern  house  of  Joost  Van 
Nuyse’s  son  Johannes  and  rented  it  to  Ditmas  Coe.  Later  it  was 
sold.  At  one  time  it  was  the  home  of  V.  K.  Stevenson.  About  1923 
it  was  moved  to  its  present  site  when  it  became  the  headquarters 
of  the  Amersfort  Nursery. 

Joost  Van  Nuyse,  its  probable  builder,  was  a  descendant  of 
“Aucke  Jansen”  as  an  immigrant  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1651  signed 
his  name  and  as  he  was  commonly  called.  Undoubtedly,  Aucke 
came  from  Nuis,  Groningen,  in  the  Netherlands,  for  his  children 
took  the  surname  of  Van  Nuyse  or  fro?n  Nuis. 


On  January  12,  1653  Aucke  Jansen  bought  a  house  and  lot  in 
New  Amsterdam  which  he  sold  the  following  May.  He  then  moved 
to  Breuckelen  Ferry  where  he  worked  as  a  carpenter,  being  the 


master  builder  of  the  church  erected  in  Midwout  (or  Flatbush)  in 
1654.  In  1665,  he  was  living  in  Flatlands  and  in  1669  in  Flatbush 
where  he  was  a  magistrate  in  1673  and  where  he  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  English  in  1687. 

His  name  is  on  the  New  Utrecht  assessment  roll  for  1675,  and 
it  was  there  he  died,  probably  in  1698,  the  year  in  which  his  will 
was  probated.  He  married  three  times.  Magdalena  Pieterse,  his  first 
wife,  was  the  mother  of  his  nine  children. 

His  son  “Yacobus  Auckes”  married  Maria  Cornel  on  April  26, 
1685,  and  died  in  New  Utrecht  in  1710. 

Two  of  the  sons  of  Yacobus  and  Maria  moved  to  New  Jersey 
but  their  son  William  Jacobus  stayed  in  New  Utrecht  and  farmed. 

William  married  Magdalena  (Joost?)  and  died  in  1771.  He  had 
three  sons:  William  of  New  Utrecht  who  married  Anna  Ver  Kerk; 
Jacobus  of  New  Utrecht  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Tunis 
Rapalje,  and  Joost  of  Flatlands. 

The  children  of  Joost  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  were  Margaret, 
Sarah  (baptized  1752),  Joost  of  New  Utrecht,  Elizabeth,  Maria, 
Magdalena,  Johannes  and  the  Jacobus  who  fell  in  the  well  on 
Christmas  Day  and  was  drowned. 


'  7  ' 

VAN  NUYSE-MAGAW  HOUSE 

1041  East  2 2nd  Street 


Johannes  Van  Nuyse,  who  was  born  in  the  home  of  his  father 
Joost  Van  Nuyse  on  Flatlands  Plain  on  November  25,  1763,  was 
married  to  Nelly,  daughter  of  Colonel  Jeromus  Lott  of  Flatlands, 
on  April  2,  1800. 

About  the  same  time  he  began  to  build  a  house  on  the  west  side 
of  his  deceased  father’s  farm.  Tradition  says  that  it  took  him  three 
years  to  finish  his  future  home,  so  carefully  was  it  constructed. 

The  house  faced  the  south  and  was  large  and  comfortable.  It 
had  a  central  hall  with  a  horizontally  divided  door  at  each  end 
and  a  bull’s-eye  over  each  doorway  to  let  light  into  the  second 
storey  rooms.  There  was  a  kitchen  wing  on  its  west  end.  All  in  all, 
it  made  a  good  home  for  the  Van  Nuyses  and  their  seven  children: 
George,  Jeromus,  Eliza,  Lemma,  Maria,  Eleanor  and  Magdalena. 

Jeromus,  who  was  born  January  2,  1805  and  who  married  Ann 
Eliza  Brinkerhoff,  became  the  owner  of  the  house  after  the  death 
of  his  father  on  October  16,  1826.  He  died  without  issue  and  the 
property  was  sold. 

Robert  Adagaw  bought  it  and  moved  his  wife  Alice  Davenport, 
whom  he  had  married  on  February  24,  1844,  and  their  growing 
family  into  the  house  which  was  partly  furnished  with  Van  Nuyse 
possessions. 

At  his  death  in  1885,  Robert  Magaw’s  three  sons  (Van  Brunt, 
John  and  Frederick)  inherited  the  house  and  its  farm  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  Flatbush  Avenue  westerly  to  Ocean  Avenue. 

In  1909,  Frederick  Adagaw  sold  the  house  to  George  M.  Hen¬ 
derson.  In  1916  it  became  the  property  of  George  C.  Case  who  re¬ 
moved  its  wing  and  moved  the  house  to  its  present  site.  Dormer 
windows  have  been  added  but  otherwise  it  looks  as  it  must  have 
when  Johannes  Van  Nuyse  built  it. 


The  Magaws  were  descended  from  a  Robert  Magaw  who  was 
born  in  1738,  presumably  in  North  Ireland,  for  his  parents,  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Elizabeth  Magaw,  emigrated  from  those  parts  in  1752 
and  settled  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

After  Robert  had  attended  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia  and 
received  his  degree  as  a  lawyer,  he,  too,  made  his  home  in  Carlisle. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  was  commissioned  a 
major  in  the  Pennsylvania  Militia  and  then  sent  to  take  part  in  the 
siege  of  Boston,  after  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel. 

He  went  to  New  York  where  he  helped  to  cover  Washington’s 
retreat  from  Long  Island  on  the  night  of  August  29,  1776,  and  had 
charge  of  the  building  of  Fort  Washington  on  the  upper  end  of 
Manhattan  Island.  It  was  Colonel  Magaw  who  was  in  charge  of 
Fort  Tryon  when  it  was  assaulted  by  the  British  and  Hessians.  Of 
its  surrender  by  him  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  December  10,  1776 
said,  “The  commanding  officer  of  the  fort  is  a  gentleman  of  great 
courage,  and  would  have  defended  it  as  long  as  a  single  soldier  re- 


mained  to  support  it,  had  it  been  capable  of  defense.  The  highest 
honors  are  due  to  his  gallant  officers  and  the  brave  soldiers  who 
were  under  his  command.” 

Having  been  taken  prisoner,  Colonel  Magaw  was  sent  to  the 
provost  jail  in  the  city  and  later  paroled  on  Long  Island  where  he 
spent  much  time  in  Gravesend.  There  he  met  Marritie  Van  Brunt 
(January  9,  1762-August  15,  1800)  whom  he  married  in  April, 
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On  October  25,  1780,  together  with  General  Thompson,  the 
Colonel  was  exchanged  for  a  Hessian  major  general.  He  and  his 
young  wife  then  went  to  Carlisle  to  live. 

After  his  death  on  January  7,  1790,  his  widow  returned  to  her 
father  in  Gravesend  with  their  children,  Elizabeth  and  Van  Brunt. 

Van  Brunt  Magaw,  who  was  born  on  September  7,  1783,  mar¬ 
ried  Adriantie  Voorhees  in  the  evening  of  November  2,  18 1 1.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Lourence  Voorhees  of  Flatbush. 

Van  Brunt’s  and  Adriantie’s  children,  all  of  whom  were  bap¬ 
tized  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Gravesend,  were  Jane 
(born  September  12,  1813),  Van  Brunt  (October  12,  1814),  Rob¬ 
ert  (June  10,  1817),  Lawrence  V.  (February  23,  1820)  and  Abra¬ 
ham  Lott  (May  25,  1828).  It  was  Robert  who  bought  both  the 
Joost  Van  Nuyse  and  the  Johannes  Van  Nuyse  houses. 

Van  Brunt  Magaw  died  March  18,  1831  and  Adriantie  the  fol¬ 
lowing  April. 


<  8  f 

VAN  NUYSE-DITMAS  HOUSE 

150  Amersfort  Place 

On  February  12,  1781,  in  Rivington's  Gazette ,  New  York,  was 
printed: 

Pro  Bona  Public — By  permission,  four  days  sport,  on  Easter 
Monday,  on  Ascot  Heath.  Purses  of  £50,  £50,  £100,  £100. 

A  racing  club  had  been  organized  by  the  British  officers  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Kings  County  in  1780  with  Bryant  Connor  of  New  York 
as  its  chief  jockey.  Its  course,  named  Ascot  Heath,  was  laid  out  on 
Flatlands  Plain,  a  beautiful  open  stretch  of  ground  west  of  the  Flat- 
bush  Road  and  north  of  Kings  Highway.  On  one  occasion  at  least, 
booths  were  erected  at  the  course,  presumably  for  the  sale  of  liquor, 
although  no  booth  could  be  erected  nor  liquor  sold  without  a  sub¬ 
scription  of  two  guineas  being  paid  for  the  privilege. 


Sometimes  the  races  were  open  to  women  entrants  for  whom 
the  prizes  were  a  “Holland  smock  and  chintz  gown,  fully  trimmed” 
or  just  chintz  gowns  of  different  values.  The  men’s  prizes,  aside 
from  money,  were  “elegant”  saddles,  bridles  and  whips. 

As  the  American  farmers  in  the  county  owned  fine  horses,  there 
was  always  a  goodly  supply  procurable  for  the  races.  Horse  thieves 
often  stole  the  horses  and  sold  them  to  innocent  buyers  or  put  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  jockeys. 

At  an  October  1783  race,  a  farmer  from  New  Jersey  recog¬ 
nized  a  horse  that  had  been  stolen  from  him  and  learned  that  the 
wealthy  John  Cornell  of  Brooklyn  had  bought  it  from  a  refugee. 
He  spoke  to  Cornell  about  it  and,  after  the  race  was  won,  was 
given  his  horse. 

British  officers,  loyalists  and  refugees  held  sway  over  the  course. 
American  officers,  who  were  prisoners  and  billeted  in  the  county, 
sometimes  attended  the  races  but  they  were  often  insulted  by  their 
enemy  jailers  and  many  a  fracas  occurred  between  them  at  Ascot 
Heath. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  course  lay  on  the  farm  of  Joost  Van 
Nuyse  of  Flatlands. 

Joost’s  grandson  George  (born  September  10,  1802),  who  was 
a  son  of  Johannes  and  Nelly  Van  Nuyse,  inherited  a  portion  of  the 
course  and  built  a  house  on  it  in  1827,  the  year  in  which  he  married 
Margaret  Ditmars. 

He  faced  his  dwelling  to  the  south  and  put  substantial  material 
into  it.  It  still  retains  its  nine-inch  wide  floor  planks,  its  carefully 
carved  moldings  and  the  fine  Italian  marble  mantel  in  its  dining¬ 
room.  But  its  porch  and  front  door  are  modern,  and  a  lean-to  has 
been  added  to  its  west  wing. 

George  Van  Nuyse  died  September  11,  1831,  leaving  a  baby 
daughter  Cornelia  Ditmars  Van  Nuyse,  who  eventually  fell  heir  to 
the  house. 

Cornelia  married  John  Holmes  Van  Brunt  of  New  Utrecht  and 
had  two  children:  Albert  N.  Van  Brunt  (born  March  n,  1851) 
and  Margaret  Ditmars  Van  Brunt  (April  15,  1853-July  3,  1915) 
who  married  Andrew  H.  Ditmas  of  Flatbush. 


Albert  lived  in  his  mother’s  house  and  worked  her  farm.  When 
the  property  was  sold  in  1901,  Mrs.  Ditmas  kept  the  house  with  a 
small  piece  of  ground  surrounding  it.  She  willed  it  to  her  daughter 
Jennie,  wife  of  Joseph  Duke  Harrison,  who  sold  it  to  the  City  of 
New  York,  in  1923.  It  is  now  part  of  the  Brooklyn  College  grounds. 

John  Holmes  Van  Brunt,  husband  of  Cornelia  Ditmars  Van 
Nuyse,  was  born  October  15,  1823,  the  son  of  Albert  N.  Van  Brunt 
(January  31,  1784-June  16,  1857)  and  Mary  Holmes  who  were 
married  on  November  24,  1813. 

Albert’s  parents  were  Nicholas  Van  Brunt  (August  27,  1749- 
September  5,  1802)  and  Mary  Wyckhoff  who  were  married  March 
8,  1783.  Both  of  them  died  of  malignant  fever. 

During  the  Revolution,  Nicholas  Van  Brunt  was  imprisoned 
in  the  provost  jail  in  New  York  for  favoring  the  American  cause, 
but  was  released  when  the  inhabitants  of  New  Utrecht  petitioned 
Mayor  Matthews  of  the  city  for  his  freedom. 

He  was  the  son  of  Albert  Van  Brunt  (November  14,  1720- 
October  16,  1781)  who  married  Jannetje  Van  Brunt  on  October 
26,  1746,  and  grandson  of  Rutgert  Van  Brunt  (died  April  7,  1760) 
and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Albert  Coerten  Van  Voorhees  of  Flat- 
lands. 

Rutgert’s  father,  Cornelis  Rutgertsz  (died  about  1748)  was  a 
farmer  of  New  Utrecht.  He  married  Tryntje  Bennet  on  December 
18,  1685.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Colonial  Assembly 
from  1698  until  1716,  receiving  ten  shillings  a  day  for  his  services. 
He  was  the  son  of  Rutger  Joesten  Van  Brunt,  sometimes  called 
Ruth. 

Rutger  Joesten  settled  in  New  Utrecht  in  1653  as  one  of  the 
town’s  founders.  In  1657,  he  married  Tryntje  Claes,  widow  of 
StofFel  Harmensen,  a  cloth  shearer.  They  had  three  children:  Nich¬ 
olas,  Cornelis  and  Joost.  After  Tryntje’s  death,  which  occurred 
before  1688,  he  married  twice. 

In  February  1660,  he  entertained  Director-General  Stuyvesant 
and  Schout-Fiscal  de  Sille  of  New  Netherland  at  a  dinner  on  his 
farm.  He  was  made  a  schepen  of  New  Utrecht  on  December  22, 
1661  and  was  its  overseer  from  1678  to  1680  and  again  in  1685.  He 
died  prior  to  1713. 


'  9  ' 

HENDRICK  I.  LOTT  HOUSE 

1940  East  3 6th  Street 


The  land  that  extended  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Strom  Kill 
(Gerritsen’s  Creek)  was  called  Baes  Juriaen’s  Hook  by  the  Dutch 
settlers  although  the  reason  for  that  name  is  not  known.  In  1636, 
the  property  belonged  to  Huijgh  (Hugh?)  Aerens. 

By  1665,  it  was  owned  by  Steven  Coerten  van  voor  Hees 
(Voorhees)  whose  son,  Coert  Stevensen,  sold  160  acres  for  £2,100 
to  Johannes  Lott  of  Jamaica  on  December  19,  1719. 

Johannes  Lott  (May  11,  1692  in  Jamaica-April  8,  1775  in  Flat- 
lands)  was  the  son  of  Hendrick  Lott  of  Jamaica  (born  in  Flatbush, 
died  on  or  before  December  14,  1712)  and  Catrina  De  Witt  who 
were  married  about  1684.  He  married  Antje  Rapalje  in  1714  and 
after  the  purchase  of  the  Flatlands  property  built  a  small  house  on 
it  in  which  they  made  their  home.  He  was  a  prosperous  farmer  and 
represented  Flatlands  in  the  Colonial  Assembly  from  1727  until 
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His  son  Johannes  (December  31,  1721-January  25,  1782),  who 
was  known  as  Johannes  of  New  Lots,  inherited  the  house  and  part 
of  the  property.  As  a  member  of  the  Kings  County  Militia,  Jo¬ 
hannes  Jr.  fought  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  was  a  captain  of 
the  militia  in  1758-1759  and  was  later  called  Colonel  Lott.  On  April 
<5,  1745  he  married  Jannetie  Probasco  (January  24,  1722-October  28, 
1802),  who  was  the  daughter  of  Jurian  Probasco  and  Catalina 
Schenck,  and  had  four  sons:  Jurrian,  Johannes  I.,  Christopher  and 
Hendrick  I. 

Hendrick  I.  Lott  (October  3,  1760-February  24,  1840)  re¬ 
ceived  all  of  his  father’s  property  by  quitclaim  from  his  brothers. 
On  July  15,  1792,  he  married  Mary  Brownjohn  of  New  York  and 
took  her  to  live  in  his  old  home. 

As  its  ceilings  were  too  low  to  suit  her  urban  taste,  he  remod¬ 
elled  and  enlarged  the  house  in  1800.  With  its  two-storey  and 


garret  main  part  and  two  two-storey  wings,  it  was  then  the  show 
place  of  Kings  County.  It  is  thought  that  its  east  wing  was  the 
house  built  in  1 7 1 9. 

Hendrick  left  his  property  to  his  son  Johannes  H.  Lott  (August 
20,  1793-February  26,  1874). 

Johannes  H.  Lott  married  Gashe  Bergen  (July  24,  1797-Jan- 
uary  21,  1885),  the  daughter  of  Simon  and  Jane  (Vanderveer) 
Bergen  on  December  9,  1817,  and  had  three  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters.  At  his  death  his  homestead  with  fifteen  acres  of  his  farm  went 
to  his  son  Henry  De  Witt  Lott  (June  21,  1821-January  25,  1889) 
who  married  Ann,  daughter  of  John  C.  Bennet,  on  October  28, 
1863. 

Henry  De  Witt  Lott  had  a  number  of  children  among  whom 
were  John  Bennet  and  Jennie  Maria  (born  September  28,  1869). 

John  farmed  the  ancestral  acres  until  shortly  before  his  death  on 
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November  16,  1923. 

In  1925,  the  property  was  sold  except  a  plot  160  feet  by  200  feet 
on  which  cue  house  stands.  This  is  now  the  home  of  Andrew  and 
Jennie  (Lott)  Suydam,  who  were  married  on  December  17,  1890, 
and  their  daughter  Ellen. 

There  is  in  existence  a  parchment-covered  copy  of  Joost  van 
den  Vondel’s  “Collection  of  Tragedies”  published  in  Holland  in 
1652  which,  tradition  says,  was  brought  to  New  Netherland  by 
Peter  Lott,  the  progenitor  of  the  Lott  family  in  America. 

Peter,  who  signed  his  name  as  Peter  Lot  and  Peter  Lodt,  arrived 
from  Ruinen,  Drenthe,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1652  and  settled  in 
Midwout  (or  Flatbush)  where  he  bought  a  farm  in  1662.  He  was 
a  schepen  or  magistrate  of  that  town  in  1656  and  in  1673  and  a 
patentee  of  1687,  the  year  in  which  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  Gertruy  were  members  of  the  Flatbush 
Church.  His  children  were  Engelbert,  Catrina,  Peter,  Abraham, 
Johannes  and  Hendrick  who  married  Catrina  De  Witt,  daughter  of 
Pieter  Jansen  De  Witt  and  Dorothy  Volckers. 

Pieter  Jansen  De  Witt,  who  signed  himself  “Pieter  Janse  Wit,” 
arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  in  1652  and  settled  in  Boswijck  where 
he  was  a  magistrate  in  1661,  1662  and  1665.  His  name  is  on  its 
assessment  rolls  for  1675  and  1683,  and  its  census  of  1698.  He  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  there  in  1687. 


JEROMUS  LOTT  HOUSE 

(Demolished  ) 

Johannes  and  Antje  (Rapalje)  Lott  of  Flatlands  had  a  son  Jero- 
mus  (January  26,  1742/43-February  18,  1794)  who  received  the 
northwest  portion  of  his  father’s  property.  On  it,  he  built  a  small 
but  substantial  house  to  which  he  took  his  wife  Lammetje  Rapalje 
whom  he  married  on  December  25,  1763. 

Their  son  Jeromus  (December  28,  1776-August  22,  1831)  in¬ 
herited  the  property.  On  May  27,  1810  he  married  Ann  Suydam 
who  was  a  “wealthy  young  lady  of  Bedford.'1  In  1831  he  began  to 
build  a  large  and  modern  house  for  their  home.  This  he  raised  in 
June,  1831  and  used  his  old  dwelling  as  the  kitchen  wing.  He  had 
three  children:  Maria  (who  was  born  March  7,  1 8 1 1 ) ,  Lambert 
(who  was  born  December  5,  1814)  and  Jane  Ann  (who  married 
Jeremiah  Bergen). 


In  the  early  1880’s  the  heirs  of  Ann  Suydam  Lott  sold  the  house 
and  its  farm  to  Abram  Vanderveer  for  the  use  of  his  son  Charles. 
In  1908,  the  property  was  bought  by  Wood  Harmon  Company  for 
a  real  estate  development. 

After  Frederick  Boyd  Stevenson  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
had  purchased  the  house  for  his  home,  he  moved  it  to  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Coleman  Street  and  Avenue  P,  remodelled  it  and 
lived  in  it  until  his  death.  It  was  then  demolished. 

Both  parts  of  the  house  were  well  built.  Its  beams  were  of  oak, 
eighteen  inches  square.  It  was  covered  with  cedar  shingles  that  were 
thirty  inches  long.  The  outer  walls  of  the  older  wing  were  filled 
with  Dutch  bricks  and  over  its  doorway  was  a  bull’s-eye.  The  door¬ 
way  of  the  1831  wing  was  classically  beautiful. 

Ann  Suydam  was  born  May  15,  1789,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Lambert  Suydam  and  his  second  wife,  Anna  Remsen,  who  was  the 
widow  of  Barent  Johnson  of  the  Wallabout. 

Lambert  Suydam  was  born  August  30,  1743.  He  was  a  farmer 
of  Bedford,  a  captain  in  the  Kings  County  Troop  of  Horse  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  He  married  Sarah 
Hegeman  on  April  10,  1766  and  after  her  death,  the  Widow  John¬ 
son  on  September  20,  1786.  He  died  April  1,  1833.  His  parents  were 
Hendrick  Suydam  (December  20,  1706-July  16,  1768),  a  farmer 
and  blacksmith  of  Brooklyn,  and  Geertie  Ryerson  of  the  Walla¬ 
bout. 

Hendrick  Suydam  was  the  son  of  Hendrick  Suydam  who 

bought  a  farm  in  Bedford  and  married  Bennetie - ,  and 

grandson  of  the  Hendrick  Suydam  who  died  about  1730. 

The  last  named  Hendrick  signed  his  name  “Heyndryck  Rycken.” 
He  emigrated  from  Zutphen  in  the  Netherlands  and  bought  land  on 
Manhattan  Island  where  he  carried  on  his  trade  of  blacksmith. 
Tradition  says  that  he  was  so  greatly  annoyed  by  the  snakes  there 
that  he  sold  the  property  and  moved  to  Flatbush  where  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  bouwery  (farm).  He  and  his  wife  Ida  joined  the  Flatbush 
Church  in  April,  1679.  His  name  appears  on  the  assessment  roll  of 
the  town  for  1683,  on  its  census  of  1698  and  as  one  who  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  in  1687.  He  died  about  1710. 

His  sons  took  the  surname  of  van  Zuyt-dam  and  Suydt-dam. 
Later  this  was  changed  to  Suydam. 


STOOT HOFF -WILLIAMSON  HOUSE 

1587  East  53RD  Street 

Douwe  Stoothoff  married  Cornelia  Van  Sinderen  on  June  1, 

1797.  He  was  the  son  of  Wilhelmus  Stoothoff,  one  of  Flatlands’ 
leading  lights,  and  she  the  granddaughter  of  Domine  Ulpianus  Van 
Sinderen. 

He  established  their  home  on  a  farm  south  of  Mill  Lane  not  far 
from  Mill  Island.  There  he  erected  a  large  substantial  house,  a  barn 
to  which  he  later  put  an  addition  and  a  shed.  He  dug  himself  a  well. 

In  1813,  he  added  a  small  wing  to  his  house  as  the  home  of  Mrs. 

Betsey  Lott,  who,  while  living  in  it,  committed  suicide  by  cutting 
her  throat. 

Douwe  Stoothoff  died  on  Sunday,  April  9,  1826,  “after  eight 
years  of  excrutiating  complaint  which  he  bore  with  great  fortitude 
and  resignation,”  as  Baxter  wrote  in  his  diary.  His  brother  Cornelius 
sold  the  farm  and  its  buildings  in  1828  to  John  Williamson  (July 
24,  1803-January  29,  1881)  of  Gravesend  for  $4,600.  | 


With  his  wife  Maria  Kouwenhoven  and  their  young  sons,  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Stephen,  John  Williamson  moved  into  his  new  home.  In  it, 
his  sons  Garret  and  James  were  born  and  their  sister  Joanna.  At  his 
death,  he  left  his  property  to  his  widow  who  divided  it  among  her 
children. 

Garret  (born  November  9,  1818)  bought  the  others’  shares  and 
went  in  for  farming  in  a  modern  way.  It  was  he  who  first  grew  hot¬ 
house  rhubarb  on  Long  Island  for  the  market.  Garret  erected 
greenhouses  and  started  his  plants.  Every  April,  when  the  plants 
were  in  their  prime,  he  engaged  neighborhood  women  to  bunch 
the  stalks.  It  is  said  he  received  as  much  as  $200  a  load,  so  delicate 
was  its  flavor. 

As  Garret  and  his  wife,  Magdalena  Schenck  of  Canarsie,  had 
no  children  of  their  own,  Mrs.  Williamson’s  niece  Helen  Schenck 
(Mrs.  Arthur  Fuller)  lived  with  them.  She  often  watched  the  women 
at  work  bunching  the  rhubarb  in  the  barn  where  they  kept  their 
hands  warm  by  means  of  oil  stoves. 

After  Garret’s  death,  his  property  was  sold  and  his  house  moved 
to  its  present  location  and  very  much  altered. 


The  Williamsons  were  descended  from  Willem  Willemsen 
who  was  born  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  about  1637.  He  arrived  in 
New  Amsterdam  on  the  Concorde  in  1657  and  at  once  went  to 
Gravesend  where  he  settled.  He  married  Mayke  Pieterse  Wyckoff, 
probably  about  1678. 

He  was  on  the  Gravesend  assessment  roll  in  1683,  its  census  of 
1698.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  that  town  in  1687.  He  made 
his  will  on  December  1,  1721.  His  children  were  Nicholas  (born 
in  1680),  Pieter  (baptized  April  16,  1682),  William,  Jacobus,  Cor- 
nelis,  Marretje  and  Anne. 

His  son  Nicholas,  who  was  a  farmer  in  Gravesend,  took  for  his 
second  wife,  Ida  Remsen  (January  3,  1705-November  3,  1784). 
She  was  the  mother  of  his  son  Rem  (April  18,  1738-January  26, 
1825)  who  married  Susanna  Bassett. 

Rem  Williamson  was  Captain  of  the  Gravesend  Troop  of  the 
Long  Island  Levies  and  Militia,  receiving  his  commission  on  March 
11,  1776.  He  advanced  money  to  the  State  of  New  York  during  the 
Revolution,  and  his  name  is  on  the  list  of  those  who  cashed  their 
pledges  issued  by  Governor  George  Clinton. 

His  son,  Stephen  Bassett  Williamson  (baptized  in  Gravesend  on 
January  24,  1764)  married  Sarah  Adriance  and  was  the  father  of 
John  who  bought  Douwe  Stoothoff’s  farm. 
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CORNELIUS  B.  KOUWENHOVEN  HOUSE 

5154  Kings  Highway 

On  June  16,  1636,  when  Wolphert  Gerritsen  van  Couwenhoven 
and  Andries  Hudden  bought  the  westernmost  of  the  three  tracts  of 
flat,  fertile  land,  Jacob  Van  Corlaer  or  Curler  purchased  the  center 
one.  His  property  included  a  neck  of  land  which  was  given  the 
name  of  Vriesens  Hook.  This  later  was  part  of  Flatlands  Neck. 

Van  Couwenhoven  emigrated  with  his  family  from  Amersfoort, 
Utrecht,  in  the  Netherlands  in  1630  as  the  superintendent  of  Kiliaen 
Van  Rensselaer’s  property  of  Rennsselaerswyck.  Later,  he  culti¬ 
vated  a  farm  on  Aianhattan  Island,  but  he  spent  part  of  his  time  on 
his  botinjoery  (or  farm)  of  Achtervelt.  He  died  sometime  after  1660. 

His  son  Gerret,  who  was  born  in  1610,  married  Altie,  daughter 
of  Cornelis  Lambertse  Cool,  and  made  their  home  on  his  father’s 
property  where  he  died  about  1645,  leaving  four  young  children: 
Willem,  Jan,  Neeltje  and  Marritje. 

Willem  was  born  in  1636  and  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife 
was  Altie  Brinckerhoff,  his  second  Jannetje  Montfoort.  On  No¬ 
vember  1,  1709,  he  sold  to  his  and  Jannetje’s  son  William  all  of  his 
Flatlands  property  including  part  of  Vriesens  Hook  which  he  had 
added  to  his  original  holdings. 

Son  William,  known  as  Willem  Willemse  (March  7,  1686- 
January  19,  1769)  married  Annetje,  daughter  of  Lucas  Stevense 
Voorhees,  on  June  5,  1709.  It  was  probably  at  that  time  that  he 
built  the  house  on  Vriesens  Hook  in  which  they  made  their  home. 

Their  son  Gerret  (November  n,  1726-September  23,  1777), 
who  married  Antje  Lefferts  on  May  7,  1748,  inherited  the  property 
and  left  the  Vriesens  Hook  farm  with  its  house  to  his  son  Peter 
who  was  known  as  Peter  Kouwenhoven. 

Peter  (September  25,  1753-May  27,  1787)  married  Lammetie 
Lott  on  May  10,  1777.  After  his  death,  Lammetie  married  John 
(Johannes)  Ditmars,  but,  on  the  death  of  John,  returned  to  her 


Kouwenhoven  home,  the  property  of  her  son  Gerret  Kouwenhoven 
(September  5,  1778-February  8,  1854)  who  married  Maria  Bergen 
on  December  15,  1805  and  who  was  Supervisor  of  Flatlands. 

Gerret’s  son  Cornelius  Bergen  Kouwenhoven,  who  was  born  on 
March  6,  1818,  decided  to  have  a  home  of  his  own  when  he  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Ann  Williamson  on  September  6,  1838. 

The  time  for  building  houses  like  one’s  ancestors  had  passed.  A 
Flatlander’s  house  must  be  modern,  therefore  classical  in  appear¬ 
ance.  So,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  his  father’s  Yriesens  Hook 
farm,  Cornelius  erected  a  tall  stately  mansion  with  pillars  two 
storeys  high.  He  painted  it  yellow  with  white  trimmings.  He  put 
the  kitchen  in  the  basement.  The  only  Dutch  custom  he  followed 
was  to  face  his  house  to  the  south. 

Mary  Ann  was  expecting  her  first  baby  so  he  had  to  hurry  to 
finish  it  if  the  child  was  to  be  born  in  their  own  home.  They  moved 
into  the  house  in  December  1839  and  their  little  girl  was  born 
January  13,  1840.  Other  children  followed  in  rapid  succession 
until  the  birth  of  a  namesake  Cornelius  Bergen  Kouwenhoven 
(July  2,  185 1 -February  20,  1943). 

Cornelius  Jr.  married  Anne  J.  Werner  and  took  her  to  live  in 
his  father’s  home  which  he  later  bought  from  his  father’s  other 
heirs. 

Before  the  William  Kouwenhoven  house  was  demolished,  its 
lovely  old  mantel  was  removed  and  put  in  the  Cornelius  Kouwen- 
hoven’s  dining-room.  Its  heavy,  bisected  front  door,  precious  heir¬ 
looms  and  valuable  old  papers  found  a  resting  place  in  the  newer 
house. 

That  house  has  seen  many  changes.  Flatlands  Neck  Road,  in¬ 
cluding  Kouwenhoven  Place  on  which  it  stood,  was  improved  and 
its  name  changed  to  Kings  Highway.  The  driveway  to  the  house 
was  incorporated  in  the  new  street  and  the  house  moved  and  turned 
to  face  the  west.  Now  it  is  the  home  of  Miss  Grace  Kouwenhoven 
who  is  tenth  in  descent  to  live  in  the  locality  that  Wolphert  Gerrit- 
sen  van  Couwenhoven  settled  in  1636. 
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VAN  PELT-WOOLSEY  HOUSE 

4011  Hubbard  Place 

One  of  the  most  ancient  streets  in  Brooklyn  is  called  Hubbard 
Place.  It  was  formerly  Hubbard  Lane  and  was  originally  part  of 
an  Indian  footpath.  On  it  stands  a  small  house.  The  picket  fence  of 
early  days  has  been  replaced  by  a  tall  ledge.  It  was  built,  so  the 
story  goes,  about  1791  by  Aert  Van  Pelt,  who  came  from  New 
Jersey  and  married  Sarah  Van  Brunt,  widow  of  Coert  Van  Voor- 
hies,  about  1765. 

Aert  and  Sarah  Van  Pelt  had  three  daughters  and  a  son  Coert,  all 
of  whom  were  baptized  in  the  Flatlands  Church. 

When  Aert  died,  Sarah  inherited  the  house  and  farm.  She  died 
March  31,  1799  and  eleven  days  later  a  vendue  was  held  at  her 
house. 

On  March  31,  1810,  the  property  was  bought  for  £505  by  Israel 
Woolsey  who  had  married  the  Van  Pelts’  daughter  Catlina  (bap¬ 
tized  January  26,  1772— died  March  12,  1837)  on  October  13,  1793. 


The  Woolseys’  youngest  son  RoelufF  (October  17,  1809-Feb- 
ruary  6,  i860)  inherited  their  house  and  farm.  On  December  15, 
1849  he  married  Martha  Bergen  (August  12,  182  i-December  18, 
1884)  and  had  two  children:  Tunis  Bergen  Woolsey,  who  moved 
to  Minnesota  when  a  young  man,  and  Harriet  Anna  (November  18, 
1858-December  15,  1907). 

Harriet  Anna  was  married  in  her  home  on  Hubbard  Lane  to 
Dr.  Clark  Beckwith  Glover  on  April  14,  1881  and  went  to  Flatbush 
to  live.  The  house  was  then  rented  and  finally  sold. 

Israel  Woolsey  was  probably  descended  from  that  George 
Woolsey,  an  English  boy  born  in  1610,  who  had  lived  with  his  par¬ 
ents  in  Rotterdam  and  who  came  to  America  in  a  Dutch  vessel  in 
1623.  Later  he  went  to  Plymouth  Colony  but  in  1647  was  again  in 
New  Amsterdam  where  he  was  known  as  Joris  Wolsey  and  where 
he  married  Rebecca  Cornell  on  December  9,  1647.  In  1648  he  was 
a  fire-warden  there. 

He  had  four  children,  the  two  younger  of  which  were  baptized 
in  the  Brooklyn  Church,  June  30,  1678.  The  Woolseys  who  lived 
in  Flatlands  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  no  doubt  his  de¬ 
scendants. 
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A  DUTCH  BARN 

(DkMOI-ISHEI)  ) 


Almost  as  important  to  the  Dutch  farmer  as  his  house  was  his  barn. 
The  earliest  ones  had  clay  floors  and  thatched  roofs  but  as  time 
went  on  the  floors  were  planked  with  oak  or  hickory  and  the  roofs 
were  shingled. 

Like  the  houses  these  barns  usually  faced  the  south.  W  hen  they 
were  painted  they  were  invariably  painted  red.  They  had  an  over¬ 
hang  across  the  front  gable  but  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  this  overhang  began  to  be  eliminated  and  the  barn,  like  the  one 
pictured,  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  earlier  type.  At  one  end  of 
the  barn  was  built  a  “hovel”,  a  shed  with  an  open  front.  In  the 
hovel  was  a  compartment  for  the  pigs  and  also  a  place  for  storing 
farm  implements. 

One  of  the  old  barns  stood  until  the  late  1920s  on  the  Ditmars 
property  that  bordered  on  the  Flatlands  Neck  Road.  This  farm 
lay  partly  in  Flatbush  and  partly  in  Flatlands  but  the  farmstead  was 
in  Flatlands.  It  had  been  purchased  from  various  owners  by  Jan 
Stevensen  van  voor  Hees  and  went  to  his  son  Roelof. 

Roelof  Voorhees  had  a  daughter  Femmetje  who  was  married 
on  April  30,  1748  to  Jan  Ditmars  of  Flatbush  by  Domine  Ulpianus 
Van  Sinderen. 

Jan  Ditmars  (baptized  March  28,  1749)  and  Femmetje  had  a  son 
Johannes  who  was  baptized  March  28,  1749.  When  Jan  died  on 
November  23,  1756  he  left  a  large  fortune  to  Johannes,  who  had 
also  inherited  his  grandfather  Roelof’s  property.  A  neighbor  was 
appointed  to  be  the  child’s  guardian. 

In  August,  1776  when  the  Americans  ordered  all  grain  and 
fodder  removed  from  the  barns  and  stacked  in  the  fields  ready  to 
be  burned  should  the  British  land  on  Long  Island,  Johannes’  guard¬ 
ian  refused  to  allow  his  hay  to  be  touched. 

Members  of  the  local  militia  were  just  about  to  set  fire  to  it,  al¬ 
though  in  the  barn,  when  Johannes  jumped  upon  it  shouting,  “If 
you  burn  the  hay,  you  burn  me!”  And  the  hay  was  not  burned. 
Such  is  the  story  that  has  passed  from  father  to  son  in  the  Ditmars 
family. 
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In  November,  1783  the  following  advertisement  was  published 
in  Game's  Gazette : 

£20  Reward — Last  neight  Nov.  5  about  8  o’clock,  4  men,  with 
weapons  forced  into  the  house  of  Johannes  Ditmars,  Flatlands, 
and  beat  him  and  his  mother  in  a  cruel  manner.  Through  his 
resentment,  three  of  them  went  off,  the  fourth  was  put  in  Flat- 
bush  Jail,  but  escaped  the  same  night  wounded  in  the  head  and 
said  his  name  was  Jos.  Mosier. 

Johannes  Ditmars  married  Margrietje  Rapalje  (October  1, 
^Sp-January. io,  1785)  on  December  12,  1781.  His  second  wife 
was  Lammetje  Lott,  widow  of  Peter  Kouwenhoven. 

His  son  John,  who  was  born  June  1,  1783,  married  Maragret 
Van  Sicklen  and  died  August  20,  1827,  inherited  his  property. 

The  house  and  barn  with  the  farm  next  went  to  John’s  son 
John  (April  18,  1806-August  28,  1844)  who  married  Elizabeth 
Vanderveer  on  May  17,  1838.  From  him,  the  property  went  to  his 
son  Cornelius  (May  30,  1 840-September  20,  1911)  who  married 
Margaret  Van  Houten,  widow  of  Lorenzo  M.  Starr. 

Cornelius  and  Margaret  Ditmars  had  four  children:  Elizabeth 
(who  married  Willard  Parker  Schenck),  Anna  Lavinia,  John 
Townsend  (who  died  at  the  age  of  18)  and  Maria  Marguerite  (who 
married  Dr.  Bergen  Glover). 

Jan  Ditmars,  who  was  the  husband  of  Femmetje  Voorhees,  was 
the  son  of  Johannes  and  Jannetje  (Remsen)  Ditmars. 

Johannes’  parents  were  Jan  Jansen  and  Adriana - 

Jan  Jansen,  who  signed  his  name  Jan  Jansen  Van  Ditmarsen, 
was  born  about  1643.  He  settled  in  Flatbush  where  he  owned  land 
and  where  in  1676  he  kept  a  tavern.  He  was  a  member  of  its  church 
in  1677  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  there  in  1687.  He  was  the 
son  of  Jan  Jansen,  sometimes  called  Platneus  (flat  nose). 

Jan  Jansen  Platneus  emigrated  from  Ditmarsen  in  Holstein.  He 
married  Aeltje  Douws.  In  1647  he  was  living  on  a  farm  in  Queens 
County  where  he  died,  probably  before  1650.  His  children  were: 
Jan  Jansen,  Douwe  and  Reynier. 
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JOHANNES  REMSEN  HOUSE 

5741  Kings  Highway 

Rem  Janszen  Vanderbeeck  emigrated  from  Jeveren  to  New  Am¬ 
sterdam  where  he  married  Jannetje  Jorise  Rapalje  on  December  21, 
1642.  After  their  marriage  they  lived  for  a  time  in  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  then  moved  to  Fort  Orange  and  finally  settled  at  the  Waal- 
boght  where  Rem  bought  land  in  1662  near  the  property  of  his 
father-in-law.  He  and  his  wife  belonged  to  the  Breuckelen  Church 
in  April  1662,  but  were  members  of  the  Flatbush  Church  in  1677. 
He  died  in  February,  1681.  His  sons,  many  of  whom  took  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Remsen,  were  Jan,  Joris,  Rem,  Jacob,  Jeronimus,  Daniel, 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jeremias. 

Rem  Remsen  (born  December  2,  1652,  probably  in  Fort  Or¬ 
ange)  married  Marritje,  daughter  of  Jan  Aertsen  Vanderbilt,  about 
1679  and  settled  in  New  Lots  where  he  was  a  farmer.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Flatbush  Church  in  1677,  was  on  the  Flatbush  as¬ 
sessment  roll  of  1683  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1687  as  a 
native  of  the  Province  of  New  York.  His  will  was  probated 
December  7,  1742. 

His  son,  John  Remsen  of  Cow  Neck,  Hempstead  (about  1 68 3— 
1715/16)  previous  to  April  10,  1705  married  Elizabeth,  who  was 
probably  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Willemsen  Koeck  and  Harmptje 
Dircks.  He  had  a  son  Dirck  who  was  baptized  in  Jamaica  on  Tues¬ 
day,  April  6,  1708. 

Dirck  Remsen  married  Catharine  (born  October  22,  1719), 
daughter  of  Johannes  Lott  and  Antje  Rapalje,  in  Flatbush  on 
April  24,  1744.  He  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  on  Flatlands  Neck, 
not  far  from  New  Lots,  on  which  he  built  his  farmstead.  His  will 
was  proved  October  27,  1789.  His  sons  were  Johannes  (July  24, 
1 745-December  24,  1826)  and  Derrick  (about  1747-buried  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1810),  who  inherited  his  father’s  house. 

Johannes  married  Cornelia  Rapalje  in  1770  and  about  that  time 


built  the  house  that  is  now  547 1  Kings  Highway  and  in  which  he 
made  his  home.  As  he  had  no  children  he  left  the  house  and  his  farm 
to  John,  the  son  of  his  brother  Derrick  and  Elizabeth  Duryea  who 
received  a  license  to  marry  on  August  31,  1775. 

John  married  Catharine  Schenck  and  had  ten  children.  His  son 
Peter,  who  was  born  in  the  house  on  March  17,  1831,  inherited  the 
property. 

Peter  married  Carolyn  Suydam.  He  enlarged  the  house  and 
added  a  wing  to  it.  He  and  his  family  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  affairs  of  his  neighborhood.  As  the  distance  from  his  farm  to 
the  Flatlands  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  considerable, 
he  and  his  neighbors  erected  a  chapel  on  Flatlands  Neck  in  1868. 
For  years  this  was  used  for  a  Sunday  school  by  the  children  of  the 
Neck,  of  the  eastern  outskirts  of  Flatbush  and  of  the  adjoining 
farms  of  New  Lots. 

When  he  died  on  April  2,  1912,  Peter’s  passing  was  mentioned 
in  the  Flatlands  Church  records  as  “a  great  loss.”  His  children  were 
William,  Tunis,  Catharine  Ann,  Charles  and  John. 

Miss  Catharine  Ann  was  the  last  Remsen  owner  of  the  house. 
Since  she  sold  it,  it  has  been  so  very  much  altered  that  one  would 
never  know  that  it  had  been  a  comfortable  old  farmhouse. 

Jannetje,  the  wife  of  Rem  Janszen  Vanderbeeck,  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joris  Jansen  Rapalie  (Rapalje)  and  his  wife  Catalyntje  Trico 
who  arrived  in  New  Netherland  with  the  first  group  of  settlers  in 
the  spring  of  1624. 

The  Rapaljes  went  to  Fort  Orange  where  their  first  child  Sarah, 
who  is  reputedly  the  first  white  girl  born  in  the  Dutch  province, 
was  born  June  9,  1625.  In  1626,  they  moved  to  Manhattan  Island 
where  Joris  kept  an  inn  or  tavern  on  The  Strand  (Pearl  Street). 
On  June  16,  1637,  he  received  a  patent  for  167  morgens  of  land  on 
Long  Island  at  the  Waal-boght.  In  1641,  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
men  chosen  to  represent  New  Netherland  in  an  effort  towards  bet¬ 
ter  government  for  the  province. 
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After  the  birth  of  his  youngest  child,  he  moved  to  his  Long 
Island  farm  on  which  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital  now  stands. 
He  was  a  magistrate  of  Breuckelen  in  1655,  1656,  1657,  1660  and 
1662.  He  died  about  1665.  His  children  were  Sarah,  Marritje, 
Jannetje,  Judith,  Jan,  Jacob,  Catalyntje,  Jeronimus,  Annetje,  Eliza- 
bet  and  Daniel. 

Jan  Aertsen  Vanderbilt,  father-in-law  of  Rem  Remsen,  was  the 
son  of  a  man  named  Aert  who  came  from  the  Bilt  (a  certain  hill 
in  the  province  of  Utrecht).  Jan  was  in  New  Amsterdam  as  early 
as  1650.  His  first  wife  was  Anneken  Hendricks  from  Bergen  in 
Norway  whom  he  married  on  February  6,  1650.  His  second  was 
Dierber  Cornelis  and  his  third,  whom  he  married  December  16. 
1681,  was  Magdalena  Hanse,  widow  of  Hendrick  Jansen  Spier  of 
Bergen,  New  Jersey.  He  settled  in  Flatbush  but  later  moved  to 
Bergen,  where  he  died  February  2,  1705. 

Jan  Vanderbilt’s  children  were  Ares,  Geertje,  Jacob,  Marritie 
and  Jan  Jr. 


GRA  VESEND 


In  1643,  there  arrived  in  New  Amsterdam  Lady  Deborah  Moody 
with  her  son  Sir  Henry  and  some  followers  who  had  fled  from 
New  England  because  she  and  the  authorities  had  differed  on  the 
subject  of  infant  baptism. 

To  rid  himself  of  these  self-invited  guests,  Director-General 
William  Kieft  gave  them  a  tract  of  land  on  Long  Island  on  which 
to  settle  and  make  their  homes.  He  named  it  s’Gravensande,  some 
say  in  memory  of  his  home  on  the  Maas  River  in  Holland.  Others 
claim  it  was  so-called,  meaning  “the  Count’s  beach”,  for  Sir  Henry. 
But  still  others  claim  it  was  because  Lady  Deborah  came  from 
Gravesend  in  England. 

When  they  were  beginning  to  build,  the  English  were  attacked 
by  Indians  who  were  on  the  warpath  because  of  Kieft’s  unjust 
treatment,  and  after  several  attacks,  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  land  and  seek  safety  in  Amersfoort. 

When  peace  was  restored  in  1645,  they  went  back  to  s’Graven¬ 
sande  and  laid  out  a  carefully  planned  town.  Their  patent,  received 
in  December,  1645,  included  Coney  Island  and  two  smaller  islands. 

Tradition  tells  that  Sir  Henry  predicted  that  s’Gravensande  in 
time  would  be  the  world’s  greatest  seaport. 

After-  New  Netherland  was  surrendered  to  the  English,  the 
town  was  called  Gravesend  and  was  made  the  seat  of  justice  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Its  first  public  building,  “the  sessions 
house,”  was  erected  in  1667.  This  was  sold  to  the  citizens  of  the 
town  when  Flatbush  was  made  the  county  seat  and  in  it  were  held 
the  services  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  which  was  organized 
about  1690. 


VAN  SICKLEN  HOUSE 


ij  Neck  Road 

On  ground  that  was  originally  part  of  the  northwest  square  of 
s’Gravensande  there  stands  an  ancient  house  built  partly  of  rough 
stone.  It  is  forty-two  feet  long  and  thirty-one  feet  wide.  Within, 
it  has  heavy  oak  beams  twelve  by  fourteen  inches,  wide  fireplaces 
and  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  that  climbs  against  its  north  wall. 

Ever  since  a  realtor  of  the  1 890s  publicized  it  as  “Lady  Moody 
House,”  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  As  far  as  can 
be  learned,  it  was  never  Lady  Deborah’s  house  and  Gravesend  tra¬ 
dition  points  to  another  site  as  that  of  her  home.  However,  accord¬ 
ing  to  accounts  in  the  Brooklyn  Hall  of  Records,  its  lot  and  the  one 
adjoining  it  on  the  west  were  given  to  her  on  November  18,  1646. 
After  her  death,  Sir  Henry  Moody  sold  this  property  to  Jan  Jansen 
Ver  Ryn  on  May  1 1,  1659  for  the  use  of  his  son  Abraham.  On 
March  20,  1663,  Ver  Ryn  sold  the  lots  and  the  building  on  one  of 
them  to  Ralph  Cardell.  In  his  will  of  June  10,  1682,  Cardell  left 
the  property  to  his  wife  Elizabeth  who  married  Thomas  Bayliss 
in  1688/89. 

Bayliss  sold  it  to  Isaack  Haselbury,  a  weaver,  and  Richard  Greg¬ 
ory  on  February  11,  1688/89.  He  died  that  same  year.  On  March 
27,  1690,  Elizabeth  married  Haselbury.  Gregory  passed  out  of  the 
picture  and  on  February  24,  1701,  Haselbury  sold  the  property  to 
Nicholas  Stillwell  Jr.  who  on  January  9,  1702  conveyed  it  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand  or  Fernandes  Van  Sicklen  Jr. 

On  June  25,  1737,  after  Van  Sicklen’s  death,  it  went  to  his  son 
Ferdinand  who  married  Maria  Van  Nuyse.  This  Ferdinand  left  the 
land  to  his  sons  John  and  Abraham  and  to  his  daughter  Cornelia, 
wife  of  Cornelis  Antonides. 

A  Van  Sicklen  descendant  claims  that  the  old  house  was  built 
by  the  two  brothers,  who  were  farmers  and  fishermen,  in  1770. 
But  again  according  to  the  records,  John  Van  Sicklen  inherited  the 
easterly  lot,  the  one  on  which  the  old  house  stood,  and  Abraham 
the  westerly.  There  was  a  written  agreement  between  the  two 
brothers  and  their  wives  that  the  well  on  the  property  was  to  be 
used  by  both  families. 


It  was,  no  doubt,  on  the  westerly  lot  that  the  house  was  built 
which  dated  from  the  mid-eighteenth  century  and  which  stood 
until  about  1920. 

John  died  August  13,  1841.  He  left  the  easterly  lot  with  its 
house  to  his  son  Ferdinand  who  sold  it  to  Thomas  Hicks,  January 
13,  1842.  Hicks  sold  it  to  William  E.  Platt,  a  real-estate  broker  of 
the  ’90s. 

Platt  and  his  wife  renovated  the  house,  lived  in  it  for  a  time  and 
then  sold  it  to  Bert  M.  Coles.  Its  present  tenant,  Miss  Anna  Ander¬ 
son,  an  Englishwoman,  longs  to  see  it  preserved  as  an  historic  shrine. 

Whether  this  house  was  built  by  Ver  Ryn,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  or  by  Ferdinand  Van  Sicklen  Jr.,  who  can  say?  It  is  certainly 
a  very  old  building  and  could  easily  have  been  erected  as  early 
as  1660. 

Ferdinand  (sometimes  written  Fernandez)  Van  Sicklen  Jr.  was 
the  son  of  Ferdinando  Van  Sycklen  who  immigrated  to  New  Neth- 
erland  in  1652.  Ferdinando  settled  in  New  Amsterdam  where  he 
married  Eva  Antonise.  In  1677  he  was  living  in  Flatlands  where  he 
was  a  member  of  its  church  and  where  he  took  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  in  1687.  His  children  were  Reinier,  Eva  (who  married  Jan 
Bordet),  Johannes,  Margrietje  (who  married  Jan  Alberts  Terhune), 
Susanna  (baptized  May  1,  1681),  Cornelia  (who  married  Jan  Cor- 
nelisz  Banta),  Jannetje  (supposedly — who  married  Adriaen 
Laen),  and  Fernandez  or  Ferdinand  Jr. 

Ferdinand  married  Geertje - and  lived  for  a  time  in 

Flatbush. 

Eva  Antonise,  wife  of  Ferdinando,  was  the  daughter  of  An¬ 
thony  Jansen  Van  Salee  and  Gretje  Reiniers. 

Anthony  Jansen  was  also  known  as  Van  Vaes  and  Van  Fez.  He 
was  in  New  Amsterdam  as  early  as  1633  when  he  owned  a  house 
and  lot  there.  As  he  and  his  wife  were  continually  at  odds  with 
their  neighbors,  they  were  banished  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  on 
April  17,  1639. 

On  May  7,  1639,  Anthony  Jansen  was  granted  land  on  Long 
Island.  This  tract  lay  in  what  later  became  Gravesend  and  New 
Utrecht.  On  it,  he  made  his  home  until  December  1669  when  he 
sold  the  property  and  returned  to  Manhattan. 

In  1670,  when  a  widower,  he  married  Metje  Gravenraet.  He 
died  about  1676  leaving  four  daughters:  Ann,  Cornelia,  Sara  and 
Eva. 
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ABRAHAM  EMANS  HOUSE 

1 10  Neck  Road 

In  1930,  ninety-seven-year-old  Abraham  A.  Emans  of  Gravesend 
declared  that  he  had  lived  in  his  house  all  his  life  and  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  leaving  it.  He  was  a  farmer,  whose  aim  in  life  had 
always  been  to  have  the  earliest  peas  in  the  vicinity  and  no  matter 
what  the  weather  he  planted  his  seeds  in  March  with  the  result  that 
his  were  always  the  first  peas  ready  for  market. 

His  home  still  stands  on  part  of  the  original  Plantation  18  in 
the  southeast  quarter  of  s’Gravensande  which  the  town  allotted  to 
Thomas  Cornwell  November  12,  1646.  From  Cornwell  it  passed 
through  various  hands  until  Nicholas  Stillwell  Jr.  sold  it  to  Andrew 
Emans  Sr.  on  December  21,  1700.  Emans  left  it  to  his  son  An¬ 
drew  Jr. 


Andrew  Jr.  conveyed  the  property  to  his  uncle  Jacobus  who 
granted  it  to  his  son  Abraham  on  April  24,  1747. 

Abraham  Emans  was  baptized  October  5,  1718,  married  Sarah 
Schenck  on  November  5,  1743  and  died  of  apoplexy  in  the  City  of 
New  York;  November  21,  1810.  He  left  his  land  to  his  son  Abra¬ 
ham  who  was  born  August  21,  1763,  married  Seytie  Voorhies  De¬ 
cember  9,  1789  and  died  January  1,  1821. 

Abraham  Emans  II  gave  his  property  to  his  son  Abraham  III, 
who  built  a  small  house  upon  it  in  which  he  and  his  wife  Sarah 
Van  Pelt  (August  6,  181  i-January  20,  1894)  lived  after  their  mar¬ 
riage  on  October  5,  1831.  He  was  born  April  24,  1809  and  died 
October  3,  1832,  leaving  a  son  Abraham  IV  who  had  been  born 
January  29,  1833. 

The  last  named  Abraham  built  an  extension  to  the  house  after 
his  marriage  to  Margaret  Ammerman  on  August  25,  1863  and  in  it 
brought  up  their  three  children:  Sarah  Ella,  John  and  William.  As 
he  said,  he  never  moved  away  from  the  house  and  died  in  it  April 
14,  1931. 

Jacobus  Emans,  who  bought  the  property,  married  Geertje  or 
Gristie  Romeyn  May  10,  1700  and  died  prior  to  April  17,  1749. 

Jacobus  was  the  son  of  Jan  Emans,  a  master  cooper,  who  de¬ 
clared  on  the  Gravesend  census  roll  of  1698  that  he  was  of  English 
extraction.  He  married  Sara,  daughter  of  xYnthony  Jansen  Van 
Salee,  and  after  her  death  Neeltje  Cranen  on  November  17,  1702. 
He  was  a  magistrate  of  Gravesend  in  1673,  1674  and  1676  and  its 
clerk  in  1691.  He  drew  a  map  of  the  town  on  which  he  wrote: 

I  would  not  have  any  to  admire  this  plote  nor  to  thinke  it  was 
laid  down  by  one  ho  (who)  undre  stood  it  not.  For  he  that  due 
thinke  so  the  plotar  ded  not  know.  Althoughe  not  founded  by 
ye  grounds  of  trie(3),  yet  being  ingenus  therein  he  ded  it,  but 
only  by  supusition  for  after  memry.  1694  Septemb.  29. 

Andries  Emmans  was  Jan’s  father.  He  fled  from  England  to 
Leyden,  Holland,  for  the  sake  of  religious  freedom  and  arrived  at 
New  Amsterdam  in  the  vessel  St.  ]ean  Baptist  on  May  9,  1661.  For 
a  time  he  made  his  home  in  Gravesend. 
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HUBBARD  HOUSE 

2138  McDonald  Avenue 


Plantation  15  of  the  northwest  square  of  s’Gravensande  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Indian  footpath  that  was  later  to  be 
called  Gravesend  Avenue  and  now  is  McDonald  Avenue. 

It  was  allotted  to  Thomas  Morrell  who  conveyed  it  to  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Applegate  in  1653.  I*  belonged  to  Thomas  Delavall  in 
1667,  to  Samuel  Holmes  in  1679,  to  Nicholas  Stillwell  in  1692  and 
to  Joachim  Guylyck  (Gulick)  in  1693. 

By  1769,  six  acres  of  it  had  come  into  the  possession  of  Coert 
Johnson  who  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the  Hendrick  Jansen 
and  Elizabeth  Lake  who  lived  in  Gravesend  when  their  son  Court 
was  baptized  December  25,  1696. 


Coert  Johnson  had  a  son  Hendrick  who  inherited  the  property 
and  whose  heirs  divided  it  into  five  parts  in  1830.  One  of  the  parts 
went  to  Ellen  Johnson  (died  August  31,  1865),  widow  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Hubbard. 

Who  built  the  older  part  of  the  house  that  stands  on  her  prop¬ 
erty?  No  one  seems  to  know.  She  transferred  it  to  her  son  Samuel 
(baptized  December  13,  1812)  shortly  after  she  received  it,  and  it 
was  probably  Samuel  who  added  the  south  wing  to  the  original 
dwelling.  He  was  living  in  the  house  as  late  as  1890. 

His  father  Abraham  Hubbard  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Hubbard 
and  Ann  Emans,  Samuel’s  second  wife.  Samuel  (born  April  25, 
1742)  was  the  son  of  James  Hubbard  (June  18,  1706-October  23, 
1798)  and  Aeltje  Ryder  who  were  married  in  September,  1729. 

James  was  the  son  of  Samuel  (born  May  3,  1676)  who  was 
the  son  of  “Serjeant”  James  Hubbard,  one  of  the  founders  of 
s’Gravensande. 

In  1655,  Serjeant  James  had  a  wife  named  Martha.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1664  he  married  Elizabeth  Bailies  or  Baylis.  He  was  named 
on  the  town’s  patent,  was  its  magistrate  a  number  of  times  and  its 
schout-fiscal  in  1650.  With  two  other  Englishmen  he  rebelled  against 
the  Dutch  in  1655  and  was  imprisoned.  He  represented  Gravesend 
in  the  Hempstead  Convention  of  1665. 

Before  his  death,  which  occurred  prior  to  1693,  he  put  the  fol¬ 
lowing  entry  in  the  Gravesend  Town  Book: 

The  record  of  mee  James  Hubbard:  To  certifie  mine  or  any 
other  of  his  brethern  William:  John:  Henry  &  Margaret  wth 
him  selve  ye  youngest  of  leaven  sonns  &  dafters:  yet  butt  five 
known  of  here,  or  our  father  Henry  Hubbard  &  our  mother 
Margrett:  of  ye  Towne  of  Langham:  in  ye  Countye  of  Rutt- 
land  yeaman:  stands  upon  ye  record  of  ye  regester  To  be  ye  123: 
Generation:  As  I  have  received  by  letters  in  ye  yeare  1669:  & 
my  Children  wth  ye  Rest  of  my  Bretherens  children  are  ye  1 24: 
Generation:  wch  I  James  Hubbard  of  Gravesend  on  ye  wester 
end  of  Long  lie  land  desired  To  have  Recorded  on  ye  Townes 
Regester  of  Gravesend:  for  his  children  To  add  &  to  have 
Respect  unto:  for  there  better  knowledge  of  There  Relations 
in  ye  parts  of  Urope  ye  land  of  England  in  Cass  of  There 
Travells  To  those  parts. 
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AGNES  LAKE  HOUSE 

424  Neck  Road 

This  house  is  always  called  Agnes  Lake’s  house  although  that  lady 
has  been  dead  many  years.  She  owned  the  house  and  was  born  in  it 
before  February  26,  1843,  the  date  of  her  baptism. 

It  was  built  by  her  father  John  I.  Lake  (April  4,  1812-Decem- 
'  ber  3,  1885)  about  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Ann  Stillwell  in 
December  1832.  It  stands  on  property  that  was  conveyed  to  John 
and  Derrick  Lake  on  May  25,  1808. 

Before  his  death,  Derrick  deeded  his  share  of  the  property  to 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  his  brother  John  who  died  in  1824,  and  to 
their  children  John  I.  and  Maria  Lake. 

After  she  inherited  it,  Agnes  Nichols  Lake  modernized  the 
house.  Before  1897  she  sold  the  farm  to  M.  L.  Town  but  retained 
the  dwelling  with  a  small  plot  of  ground.  At  her  death,  this  went  to 
Van  Brunt  Tandy. 

Although  Nichols  was  a  name  closely  connected  with  the  Lake 
family  of  Gravesend,  Agnes  claimed  she  was  no  relation  to  that 

John  Lake,  from  whom  many  of  the  Long  Island,  Staten  Island 
and  Canadian  Lakes  are  descended,  was  living  on  Long  Island  as 
early  as  1652  when  he  witnessed  the  Indian  deed  to  Meller’s  (later 
Bergen’s)  Island  in  Amersfoort.  He  owned  land  in  Midwout  which 
he  sold  on  September  20,  1661.  He  was  on  the  Gravesend  assess¬ 
ment  roll  of  1683.  He  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Spicer, 
who  was  a  founder  of  s’Gravensande,  and  died  prior  to  August  4, 
1696.  In  his  will  dated  September  30,  1658,  he  mentioned  three  chil¬ 
dren:  Margarte,  John  and  Daniel.  His  wife  was  alive  in  1702. 

John  Lake,  his  son,  probably  lived  for  a  time  in  Flatlands  where 
he  married  Neeltje  Claessen.  He  was  there  in  1670  when  he  bought 
a  horse  from  James  Hubbard  of  Gravesend.  He  was  on  the  Graves¬ 
end  assessment  roll  of  1683,  was  captain  of  its  militia  in  1700  and 


elder  of  its  church  in  1714.  In  his  will,  which  was  proved  May  17, 
1729,  he  mentions  his  wife  Mayke. 

Daniel  Lake  was  on  the  Gravesend  assessment  roll  for  1683,  the 
year  in  which  he  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Stillwell. 
In  1695,  he  moved  to  Staten  Island  and  it  is  from  him  that  the  Staten 
Island  Lakes  are  descended.  His  son,  John,  who  married  Margaret 
Snider,  was  a  Loyalist  during  the  Revolution  and  fled  to  Canada 
in  1784.  From  him  are  descended  the  Canadian  Lakes. 
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RYDER-V AN  CLEEF  HOUSE 

38  Village  Road  North 

Lawrence  Ryder,  the  son  of  Jacob  1.  and  Maria  Johnson  Ryder, 
was  known  as  Uncle  Low  (to  rhyme  with  cow)  by  his  neighbors. 

He  was  born  January  29,  1809  and  on  September  14,  1830, 
married  Margaret  Schenck  Emmans  (March  31,  1817-January  2, 
1889).  His  father-in-law  Cornelius  J.  Emmans  conveyed  to  him  a 
plot  of  ground  bordering  on  Village  Road  North,  October  9,  1837. 

About  three  years  later,  Uncle  Low,  who  was  a  carpenter,  built 
a  small  and  attractive  house  on  the  plot  and  went  to  live  in  it.  He 
had  four  children:  Adaria  (baptized  August  26,  1837),  Cornelius 
(baptized  September  5,  1840),  Elizabeth  (baptized  Adarch,  1845, 
who  married  Daniel  C.  Barre)  and  Ellen  (baptized  November  5, 
1850).  He  died  December- 11,  1863. 

In  1867,  his  property  was  deeded  to  John  Stephen  Van  Cleef 
who  had  married  his  daughter  Adaria,  February  23,  1865. 

Van  Cleef  willed  the  property  to  his  Ryder  connections  with 
the  order  that  Ellen  was  to  live  in  it  as  long  as  she  lived.  Among 
its  new  owners  was  his  niece  Adaria  Barre  who  married  Wheeler 
Newman  Voorhees. 

In  1928,  under  condemnation  proceedings  the  property  was 
transferred  to  the  City  of  New  York;  its  land  to  be  used  for  a  public 
playground.  Uncle  Low’s  house  was  moved  to  a  site  farther  east 
on  Village  Road,  where  it  now  stands,  the  home  of  Lester  Van 
Sicklen. 

John  Stephen  Van  Cleef  (baptized  August  30,  1846-died  1904) 
was  the  son  of  Stephen  Van  Cleef  (born  February  22,  1 8 1 5— died 
October  27,  1874)  and  Rime  D.  WyckhofT.  Stephen  was  the  son  of 
John  and  Nancy  (Donly)  Van  Cleef.  He  was  descended  from  Cor¬ 
nells  Van  Cleef  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  New  Utrecht 
in  1687  as  a  native  and  who  married  Femmetje  Vanderventer.  He 
was  on  the  New  Utrecht  assessment  roll  of  1693  but  he  evidently 
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moved  to  Gravesend  for  he  was  on  its  census  roll  in  1698  and  was 
living  there  on  April  30,  1706.  His  father  was  Jan  Van  Cleef  who 
was  born  in  1628  and  emigrated  to  New  Netherland  in  1653  prob¬ 
ably  from  Cleef  in  the  Netherlands. 

Jan  Van  Cleef  was  a  farmer  in  Gravesend  in  1656.  He  was  liv¬ 
ing  in  New  Utrecht  in  1659  and  bought  a  farm  there  in  1662.  In 
1677  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  Utrecht  Church.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  town  constable  in  Dongan’s  Patent  of  1686. 

His  wife  was  Engeltie,  daughter  of  Louwerens  Pieterse,  whom 
he  married  prior  to  March  10,  1681.  Their  children  were  Catharine 
(born  in  1681),  the  twins,  Benjamin  and  Joseph  (born  in  1683), 
Cetie  (born  in  1688),  Nelke,  Cornelis  and  Rebecca. 
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VORIS-SHEPARD  HOUSE 

1 040  Neck  Road 

Plot  4  of  the  Twelve  Acre  Lots  which  were  allotted  to  the  free¬ 
holders  of  Gravesend  on  February  9,  1688/89  was  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Gravesend  Neck  Road  west  of  the  Strom  Kill.  It  was 
given  to  Obediah  Wilkins  whose  heirs  conveyed  it  to  Thomas  Still¬ 
well. 

On  November  15,  17 11,  Stillwell  transferred  it  to  Elias  Hub¬ 
bard  who  sold  it  to  Isaac  Denyse  on  May  14,  1754.  In  February, 
1800,  it  became  the  property  of  Denyse’s  son  John  who  sold  the 
land  with  dwelling  and  outbuildings  to  Richard  Stillwell  in  June 
1815.  In  his  will  dated  May  17,  1826,  Stillwell  left  the  property  to 
his  son  Daniel  whose  heirs  sold  it  to  Dr.  William  Shepard,  a  vet¬ 
erinary,  in  1888. 

Which  of  the  early  owners  built  the  house  on  it  is  anyone’s 
guess.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  an  ancient  one.  It  must  have 
been  erected  in  the  late  seventeenth  or  early  eighteen  century  for 
it  is  built  close  to  the  ground  and  has  the  long,  low  lines  of  the 
Dutch  houses  of  that  period.  Also,  it  probably  had  two  front  en¬ 
trances,  which  was  common  in  those  days. 

One  of  its  tenants  was  Stephen  S.  Voris  (March  29,  1809-June 
25,  1879)  who  married  Ann,  daughter  of  William  Van  Nuyse,  on 
December  3,  1834.  He  and  his  family  lived  in  the  house  until  after 
the  birth  of  their  second  child  which  occurred  November  29,  1837. 


Stephen  S.  Voris  was  the  son  of  Stephen  S.  Voris  (July  25, 
1787-February  12,  1872)  and  Catharine  Van  Brunt  who  were 
married  May  15,  1808  and  lived  on  the  Voris  ancestral  acres  on  the 
north  side  of  Neck  Road. 

The  father  of  Stephen  S.  Voris,  the  elder,  was  Steven  J.  Voor- 
hies  (June  3,  1 7 39— April  3,  1816)  who  married  Phebe  Ryder  May 
31,  1767.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Kings  County  Militia.  Previous 
to  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  he  was  with  the  American  army,  then 
busily  fortifying  the  western  end  of  Long  Island.  When  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  ordered  all  cattle  to  be  driven  into  Queens  County  to  prevent 
its  being  seized  by  the  enemy,  Phebe  was  allowed  to  retain  one 
cow  provided  she  kept  it  hidden  in  the  house.  After  the  landing  of 
the  British  and  Hessians,  a  Hessian  discovered  the  cow  and  was 
about  to  lead  her  off  when  Stephen  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  had 
come  home  to  learn  how  Phebe  and  the  children  were  faring.  In 
the  argument  which  followed,  the  Hessian  was  killed.  Quickly 
Stephen  buried  his  body  under  a  back  room  and  hurried  back  to  the 
militia. 

Steven  J.  Voorhies  was  the  son  of  Jan  Stevensen  Voorhees  and 
his  wife  Seytie. 

Jan  Stevensen’s  father  was  Steven  Coerten  ( 1667-February  16, 
1723)  who  married  Agatha  Janse  in  1694,  and  who  bought  the 
farm  on  the  north  side  of  Neck  Road  and  went  there  to  live.  Steven 
Coerten’s  father  was  Coert  Stevensen  Van  Voor  Hees  (in  front  of 
Hees),  who  was  born  in  Holland  in  1637.  He  arrived  at  New  Am¬ 
sterdam  on  the  De  Bonte  Kou  (or  The  Spotted  Cow)  in  1660 
with  his  father  Steven  Coerten,  his  father’s  second  wife  and  his  six 
brothers  and  sisters.  He  settled  in  Amersfoort  where  he  married 
Marritje  Gerretse  Van  Couwenhoven  prior  to  1666.  He  was  mag¬ 
istrate  of  that  town  in  1664  and  in  1673,  on  its  assessment  rolls  of 
1675  and  1683,  a  member  of  its  church  and  a  deacon  in  1677.  He 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  there  in  1687  and  was  captain  of  the 
local  militia  in  1689.  He  died  in  1702. 

There  are  two  letters  in  the  state  archives  in  Albany;  one  of 
which  was  written  to  him  on  April  13,  1684,  by  his  uncle  Hilbert 
Coerten  of  Drenthe  and  the  other  addressed  to  him  and  his  wife  by 
Domine  Van  Zueren  in  1699.  They  have  been  translated  from  their 
original  Dutch  and  are  a  source  of  interest  on  everyday  life  in 
seventeenth-century  Netherlands. 
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fOOST  STILLWELL  HOUSE 

2945  Avenue  T 

From  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  the  town,  the  Stillwells  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  history  of  s’Gravensande. 

The  first  of  the  family  to  live  there  was  Nicholas,  originally  of 
Surrey,  England.  When  he  immigrated  to  Virginia,  he  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  early  as  1639  and  was  later  called  “the  valiant 
Stillwell.”  He  owned  property  on  the  York  River  but  for¬ 
feited  it  rather  than  give  up  his  personal  freedom. 

In  the  quarrel  between  the  Claiborne  and  Calvert  factions  over 
land,  Stillwell  followed  Claiborne,  who  lost.  When  he  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  lands  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  Stillwell  fled  to  New  Netherland  where  he  bought  a  house 
and  lot  in  1645. 


Later,  he  moved  to  Deutal  (Turtle)  Bay.  In  1649,  he  left  Man¬ 
hattan  and  took  his  family  to  s’Gravensande,  where  he  bought 
property,  and  was  made  a  schepen.  In  1655,  he  moved  to  Amers- 
foort  where  he  also  served  as  schepen. 

But  he  soon  went  back  to  s’Gravensande  and  resumed  his  civil 
office.  It  is  said  that  he  was  Lady  Deborah’s  wisest  adviser  in  her 
governing  of  the  town.  He  was  interested  in  his  fellow  men  for  he 
was  one  of  thirteen  who,  on  April  12,  1660,  signed  a  petition  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Stuyvesant  and  his  council  asking  that  a  minister  be  sent 
to  s’Gravensande  in  order  “to  restrain  the  licentious,  the  people 
becoming  worse  than  heathen.” 

In  1663,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  the  Dutch  army,  raised  a 
company  of  men  and  led  them  in  an  attack  against  the  Esopus 
Indians  at  Wiltwyck  (Kingston). 

When  the  English  seized  s’Gravensande  in  August  1664,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Stillwell  remained  loyal  to  the  Dutch  government  to  which 
he  had  pledged  allegiance  and  fled,  first  to  Amersfoort  and  then 


to  New  Amsterdam.  Sometime  after  the  surrender  of  the  province, 
he  took  his  wife  “Mistress  Anne  Stillwell”  and  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren  and  settled  in  Old  Dorp,  once  in  a  while  called  Dover,  Staten 
Island  where  he  died  in  1673. 

His  second  son,  Nicholas  Stillwell  (about  1640-1715)  remained 
in  Gravesend  where  he  was  a  magistrate  for  many  years  and  an 
officer  in  the  local  militia.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Huijberts, 
widow  of  Charles  Morgan,  by  Justice  James  Hubbard  on  August 
29,  1671  and  had  a  son  Richard  (May  11,  1675-February  6,  1758) 
who  married  Mary  Goulding  (July  26,  1678-October  10,  1776). 

Richard’s  son  Nicholas  (December  2,  1709-October  5,  1781) 
married  Aeltje  Van  Brunt  on  December  22,  1733  and  had  a  son 
Joost  (December  23,  1742-February  21,  1827). 

Joost  married  Ann  Williamson  (June  1,  1 748-September  2, 
1843)  on  September  18,  1765  and  about  that  time  bought  a  farm 
from  Rem  Van  Cleef  on  which  he  built  the  house  now  2945  Ave¬ 
nue  T.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this  house  was  raided  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Long  Island. 

Joost’s  children  Aelte,  Nicholas,  Rutgert  and  John  were  taught 
to  save  their  pennies  which  they  kept  in  the  kitchen  closet.  One 
day  a  group  of  Hessians,  out  for  loot,  entered  the  house,  found  the 
money  and  made  off  with  it  while  the  children,  their  faces  red  with 
anger,  stood  helplessly  by. 

Many  years  later,  John,  who  inherited  the  house,  told  about 
the  theft  to  his  granddaughter  Phebe  (1827-1918)  who  in  turn 
repeated  it  to  her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Stephen  Voris  of  Brooklyn. 

The  house  remained  in  the  Stillwell  family  until  1930  when  it 
was  sold.  Since  that  time,  it  has  been  very  much  altered. 


*  24  i 

ELIAS  HUBBARD  RYDER  HOUSE 

1926  East  28th  Stree'i 

According  to  the  documents  in  the  Brooklyn  Hall  of  Records,  the 
common  land  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Gravesend  was  divided 
into  fifteen-acre  lots  December  6,  1678. 

In  December  1712,  two  of  these  in  the  north  tier  became  the 
property  of  Bernardus  Ryder,  son  of  Barent  Juriansz  Van  Ryden 
who  emigrated  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1658,  married  Altje  Stevens 
van  voor  Hees  in  1673  and  settled  in  Gravesend. 

Bernardus  Ryder  (born  February  29,  1688)  married  Ariantje 
Suydam.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  Gravesend  Church  for  many  years. 
When  he  died  on  November  23,  1763,  his  farm  went  to  his  son 
Jacobus  (baptized  September  25,  1714-died  August  1,  1773)  who 
married  Jannetje  Ditmars  on  October  13,  1743. 

Bernardus,  son  of  Jacobus  and  Jannetje,  was  the  next  to  inherit 
the  property.  He  was  born  January  10,  1744,  married  (1)  Angeltie 
Dykeman  and  (2)  Femmetie  (Phebe)  De  Nyse  on  September  8, 
1771.  He  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  bap¬ 
tized  in  the  Gravesend  church.  He  belonged  to  the  Gravesend 
Militia  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  He  died  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1827,  leaving  his  property  to  his  sons. 

Elias  Hubbard  Ryder  (born  August  5,  1796)  who  married  Ann 
Stillwell  on  June  13,  1822  received  the  most  easterly  part  of  it. 
At  the  time,  he  was  living  with  his  father-in-law,  John  Stillwell, 
whose  farm  adjoined  his  newly  acquired  one  on  the  south.  He  asked 
Mr.  Stillwell,  a  carpenter  and  cabinetmaker,  to  build  a  house  for 
him  and  his  growing  family  on  the  Ryder  property. 

This  Mr.  Stillwell  did,  fashioning  it  after  the  one  in  which  he 
had  been  born  and  always  lived.  Then  the  young  Ryders  went  to 
live  in  their  new  home. 

Ryder’s  Lane,  which  was  opened  from  Kings  Highway  to  Neck 


Road  in  1831,  connected  the  two  farms  and  kept  the  families  in 
daily  touch  with  one  another. 

Elias  Hubbard  Ryder  died  on  March  12,  1875  leaving  his  house 
and  farm  to  his  son  Elias  Hubbard  who  was  born  January  23,  1843. 
Elias  II  married  Ida  Stillwell  March  21,  1866  and  had  four  children: 
Ida,  Ellen  Jane,  Mary,  and  Frederick  Hubbard  Ryder. 

It  is  Frederick  Hubbard  Ryder’s  son  Alfred  with  his  wife  and 
young  son  Alfred  who  now  live  in  the  old  house  which  has  been 
moved  from  its  original  site  to  its  present  location  and  slightly 
altered. 


'  2  5  ' 

GERRITSEN’S  MILL 

(Demolished) 


Contrary  to  what  one  would  think,  the  Dutch  colonists  on  Long 
Island  did  not  build  windmills  but  they  harnessed  their  mill  wheels 
to  some  of  the  many  tidal  creeks  that  indented  the  shores  of  their 
property. 

The  last  of  these  tidal  grist  mills  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Storm  Kill,  or  Gerritsen’s  Creek,  until  1934  when  it  was  burned, 
supposedly  by  arson. 

It  had  been  built  before  1756  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  mill  and 
had  wooden  machinery,  leather  beltings  and  large  revolving  mill¬ 
stones.  It  was  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  into  which  poured  the  sea 
when  the  rising  tide  opened  the  flood  gates  of  the  dam  that  crossed 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  creek.  When  the  water  reached  the  top 
of  the  dam,  the  gates  closed  with  a  full  pond  behind  them.  A  gate 
in  the  sluiceway  in  back  of  the  mill  could  be  raised  by  hand  by 
means  of  a  ratchet  wheel  and  thus  allow  the  water  to  flow  over 
the  mill  wheel  as  it  was  needed. 

Prior  to  1645,  Hugh  Gerritsen  owned  the  land  bordering  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Strom  Kill  which  was  often  called  Hugh  Ger¬ 
ritsen’s  Creek.  In  1685,  his  mill  was  mentioned  in  Dongan’s  Patent. 

On  January  17,  1687,  Mary,  widow  of  Gerret  Remmersen,  con¬ 
veyed  to  her  sons  Rem  and  Samuel  land  in  Gravesend.  It  is  from 
this  Samuel  Gerretsen  that  the  future  millers  of  Gravesend  were 
descended.  He  was  on  the  town’s  assessment  roll  of  1693,  its  census 
of  1698  and  some  deeds  of  1698.  In  1703,  he  was  clerk  of  its  board 
of  supervisors;  from  1716  to  1737,  a  member  of  the  colonial  legis¬ 
lature.  He  married  Ida  Barens  and  had  a  son  Johannes  who  was 
baptized  September  30,  1716. 

About  1746,  Johannes  Gerritsen  married  Elizabeth  Stillwell 
(baptized  May  1718)  and  had  a  son  Samuel  born  August  9,  1750. 
After  Elizabeth’s  death,  Johannes  married  Jannetje  Williamse  and 


had  a  daughter  Eida  who  was  baptized  March  31,  1765.  In  his  will,  ’ 
which  was  probated  January  7,  1766,  he  mentioned  Jannetje  and 
Eida  and  left  his  real  estate,  including  the  mill,  to  Samuel. 

By  a  license  issued  September  6,  1770,  Samuel  married  Altea 
Ryder. 

Tradition  says  that  during  the  Revolution  Samuel  was  making 
a  great  deal  of  money  grinding  corn  for  the  British  but  became  dis¬ 
gusted  with  feeding  the  enemy.  So,  one  dark  night  he  sank  his  mill¬ 
stones  in  his  pond  and  thereafter  declared  they  had  disappeared.  He 
did  not  find  them  until  the  war  had  ended. 

On  November  7,  1822,  Samuel  died  in  Flatbush  at  the  home  of 
John  Lott,  husband  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  (born  January  6, 
1779).  He  left  the  mill  to  his  son  John  S.  Gerritsen  (July  19,  1771— 
1864). 

John  married  Mary,  commonly  called  Polly,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Peter  Cortelyou,  December  20,  1798.  After  her  death 
he  married  Catharine  Van  Brunt.  He  had  three  children:  Samuel 
I.  (born  about  1800),  Simon  C.  (who  married  first  Ann  Freek  and 
then  Catharine  Cortelyou)  and  Peter  (who  died  young). 

Samuel  I.  Gerritsen  inherited  and  ran  the  mill.  On  October  2, 
1821,  he  married  Jane  Van  Brunt  (May  14,  1803-November  21, 
1861)  and  they  had  two  children:  Mary  Cortelyou  (born  July  27, 
1822)  who  married  Abraham  Ditmas  Polhemus  on  May  13,  1864 
and  Helen  Van  Brunt  (born  November  15,  1824)  who  married 
Stephen  H.  Herriman  on  April  27,  1853. 

Samuel  I.  Gerritsen  died  September  20,  1876.  His  executors 
deeded  the  mill  with  the  land  on  which  it  stood  to  Helen  Van 
Brunt  Herriman.  Her  husband  willed  it  to  their  children  Marion 
Bell  (baptized  July  29,  1856),  Helen  (baptized  November  14, 
1858)  and  William  S.  Herriman. 

William  S.  Herriman,  who  was  the  last  to  run  the  mill,  sold  the 
property  in  1899  to  William  C.  Whitney  who  left  it  to  his  son 
Harry  Payne  Whitney.  Harry  Payne  Whitney  used  the  old  farm 
as  a  training  place  for  his  famous  race  horses. 


i  26  i 


WYCKOFF -BEN NETT  FJOUSE 

1662  East  2 2nd  Street 

The  most  beautiful  example  of  Dutch  colonial  architecture  in 
Brooklyn  is  the  WyckofT-Bennett  house  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  built  about  1766  for  that  was  the  date  cut  on  a  beam  in  its 
old  barn. 

Originally  the  house  faced  the  south  but  about  1900  was  moved 
to  its  present  position.  On  its  ground  floor  is  a  wide  central  hall 
that  has  a  heavy  horizontally  divided  door  at  both  its  front  and 
rear  entrances.  The  front  door  has  in  it  the  two  original  thick  bluish 
green  windows,  called  bull’s-eyes,  through  which  light  filters  into 
the  hall.  Years  ago,  one  of  the  pair  in  the  back  door  was  broken; 
then  it  and  its  mate  were  discarded  and  replaced  with  modern  green 
glass. 

A  handsome  brass  knocker  adorns  the  front  door.  But  most  of 
the  hardware  in  the  house  is  iron,  typically  Dutch,  and  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  So  carefully  was  it  wrought  that  Albert  H. 
Sonn  used  one  of  its  latches  for  an  illustration  in  his  “Early  Ameri¬ 
can  Wrought  Iron.” 


There  are  two  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  hall  and  from  it  a 
narrow  flight  of  steps,  built  between  walls,  leads  to  the  second 
storey  where  five  goodly  sized  rooms  open  into  a  large  hall. 

The  dormers,  which  let  light  into  the  upper  chambers,  are 
modern.  In  the  west  chamber  are  the  original  windows  that  were 
cut  in  the  outer  wall  until  it  came  in  contact  with  the  roof.  This 
carried  them  only  a  short  distance  above  the  floor  but  they  did 
admit  light  and  air  into  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  dark 
and  airless  room. 

Downstairs,  to  the  right  of  the  hall  is  the  best  parlor.  This  has 
its  fireplace  wall  entirely  of  wood.  On  each  side  of  the  fireplace  is 
a  closet  with  interestingly  scalloped  shelves.  The  closet  doors  are 
carefully  panelled,  and  the  overmantel  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
eighteenth  century  woodwork. 

Formerly  the  fireplace  was  faced  with  mulberry  and  white 
tiles  depicting  such  Bible  scenes  as  Lazarus  gathering  crumbs  from 
the  rich  man’s  table  and  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel. 

In  an  extension  on  the  northern  end  of  the  house  are  the  kitchen 
and  a  room  that  in  earlier  days  was  used  for  a  milk  room.  This  had 
an  earthen  floor  and  was  furnished  with  benches  on  which  stood 
the  pans  of  milk  that  were  brought  in  after  each  milking.  In  this 
room,  too,  was  hung  the  fresh  meat  after  the  farmer  had  butchered 
or  which  a  neighbor  sent  as  a  gift  when  he  butchered.  The  kitchen 
has  wide  exposed  beams  to  which  are  fastened  small  forks  of  trees 
on  which  the  guns  rested  in  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
firearms  close  at  hand. 

During  the  Revolution,  Hessian  officers  were  quartered  in  the 
house.  At  least  one  of  them  amused  himself  by  scratching  on  the 
four-by-seven  windowpanes  with  a  diamond.  Two  of  these  panes 
are  carefully  preserved  by  the  owners  of  the  house.  One  says, 
“Toepfer  Capt  of  Regt  de  Ditfurth.”  The  other  has  the  inscription, 
“MBach  Lieutenant  v  Hessen  Hanau  Artilerie.” 

The  house’  belonged  to  Henry  and  Abraham  Wyckoff  until 
about  1835  when  it  with  100  acres  “more  or  less”  of  meadows, 
woodland,  and  pew  62  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Gravesend  was 
sold  to  Cornelius  W.  Bennett  (December  3,  1776-September  1852) 
who  married,  on  April  3,  1800,  Ann  Van  Brunt  (January  1,  1781- 
May  3,  1859).  Their  portraits  now  adorn  the  entrance  hall. 


Their  son  William  (May  12,  1823-September  7,  1903)  married 
Gertrude  Ann,  daughter  of  Elias  H.  Ryder,  on  October  16,  1844. 
He  inherited  the  property,  sold  the  farm  about  1890,  but  kept  the 
house  and  modernized  it. 

Edward  Bennett,  a  son,  now  owns  the  house  and  lives  in  it  with 
his  wife  who  was  Nellie  May  Ryder.  Mrs.  Bennett  is  a  writer  who 
specializes  in  ballads  about  Long  Island’s  early  Dutchmen.  Their 
daughter  is  a  well-known  Brooklyn  poet  Gertrude  Ryder  Bennett, 
who  wrote  “Etched  In  Words.” 

William  Adriaense  Bennet,  an  English  cooper,  arrived  in  New 
Netherland  prior  to  or  as  early  as  1636,  the  year  in  which  he  and 
Jacques  Bentyn  bought  930  acres  of  land  bordering  on  upper 
New  York  Bay  from  the  Indians.  The  tract  was  named  Gowanus 
in  honor  of  Gowane  the  Indian  who  grew  corn  on  it.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  1639  Bennet  bought  Bentyn’s  interest  in  it. 

He  married  Mary  Badye  or  Thomas,  widow  of  William  Breden- 
bent,  and  lived  on  the  property.  He  had  six  children.  He  died  prior 
to  1644. 

His  son  Willem  Willemse  married  Geertruyt  Van  Mullen  of 
Meurs  on  April  9,  1660  and  joined  the  Breuckelen  Church  in  1661. 
He  was  on  the  Brooklyn  assessment  rolls  of  1675,  1676,  and  1683. 
He  died  prior  to  1686. 

Willem  Willemse’s  son,  Jan  Willemse  (baptized  January  7, 
1663-died  after  1739)  married  for  his  second  wife  Altje  Wynants 
of  the  Wallabout.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Church  in 
1677  an^  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  Brooklyn  as  a  native  in 
1687. 

His  son  Jan  Janse  Bennet  was  baptized  March  29,  1696  and 

married  Anna - .  His  will  was  probated  March  8,  1744. 

He  had  a  son  Wynant  who  married  Geertje,  daughter  of  Jacobus 
Emans.  Wynant  and  Geertje  had  a  son  Wynant. 

Wynant  Jr.  (February  1740-March  31,  1816)  married  Jemina, 
daughter  of  Cornelis  Van  Duyn  of  New  Utrecht,  in  August  1773. 
They  were  the  parents  of  Cornelius  W.  Bennett  who  bought  the 
WyckofF  house  and  farm. 


f  27  f 

'  BROOKLYN 

Brooklyn,  originally  called  Breuckelen,  was  named  for  a  town  in 
Holland.  It  was  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  the 
landing  place  on  the  East  River.  Like  the  other  Dutch  settlements, 
it  was  a  farming  community.  Its  few  houses  stood,  for  the  most  part, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Indian  trail  that  went  from  the  East  River  to 
Jamaica  Bay. 

It  was  chartered  as  a  town  in  1646  at  which  time  it  included  the 
settlement  at  the  landing  place  known  as  The  Ferry,  one  at  Go- 
wanus  and  a  few  farms  at  the  Waal-boght  (Wallabout)  or  the 
Cove  of  the  Foreigners.  In  1663,  Bedford,  which  was  undoubtedly 
named  for  Betford  in  the  Netherlands,  was  added  to  it. 

Its  first  school  was  opened  in  1661  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
Abraham  and  Straus  store.  Its  church  was  built  in  1 666  in  the  center 
of  what  is  now  Fulton  Street  not  far  from  Smith  Street,  and  wras 
later  replaced  by  the  one  shown  here. 

Under  the  English  its  name  was  corrupted  to  Brookland,  Brock- 
land,  Brocklin,  Brookline,  and  finally  Brooklyn. 


1  28  1 

VECHTE-CORTELYOU  HOUSE 

5th  Avenue  between  3RD  and  4TH  Streets 

In  1934  there  was  erected  in  the  Gowanus  section  what  purports 
to  be  a  replica  of  the  Vechte-Cortelyou  house  which  is  known  in 
history  as  the  Old  Stone  House  at  Gowanus. 

Its  original  was  a  large  and  handsome  dwelling,  two  storeys  and 
a  garret  high,  with  a  steep  roof  that  probably  had  stepped  gables. 
It  was  built  of  stone  with  its  ends  above  the  eaves  of  brick,  and  on 
the  gable  that  fronted  on  the  road  was  the  date  1699  m  foot-long 
iron  figures.  It  stood  facing  the  south  on  the  east  side  of  the  old 
Gowanus  Road  about  100  feet  southwest  of  the  present  5th  Avenue 
and  3rd  Street. 

It  was  built  by  Klaes  Arents  Vecht,  who  with  his  wife  Lam- 
metje,  their  three  sons  and  another  boy  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam 
on  the  De  Bonte  Kou  (The  Spotted  Cow)  in  April  1660.  He  came 
from  Norg,  Drenthe,  although  the  surname  Vecht,  Vechten  and 
Van  Vechten  indicates  that  either  he  or  his  forebears  lived  either 
in  Vechten,  a  hamlet  in  Utrecht,  or  near  the  River  Vecht. 


He  settled  in  Brooklyn  where  he  owned  a  farm  in  the  Gowanus 
section  in  1672.  His  son  Hendrick  married  Grietje  Reiniers  Wizzel- 
penning  October  10,  1680,  was  a  magistrate  in  Brooklyn  from  1690 
to  1700  and  died  December  8,  1716. 

Hendrick  had  a  son  Claes  (baptized  September  9,  1704)  who 
inherited  his  grandfather’s  house  and  farm  and  willed  it  on  August 
24,  1779  to  his  grandson  Nicholas  Cowenhoven. 

At  some  time,  maybe  just  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  house  was 
rented  to  Isaac  Cortelyou  of  New  Utrecht  who  lived  in  it  with  his 
family  and  young  kinsman  Peter  I.  Cortelyou  (November  27,  1768- 
September  12,  1804). 

In  1790,  Jacques  Cortelyou  of  the  Narrows,  father  of  the  above 
mentioned  Peter,  bought  the  house  and  farm  for  £2,500.  He  reno¬ 
vated  the  house,  furnished  it,  and  Peter  and  his  wife  Femmetje 
(Phebe)  V oorhees,  whom  he  married  July  7,  1789  went  to  live  in  it. 
Their  second  son  Jacques  was  born  there  March  1,  1796. 

In  1813  Jacques  Cortelyou  of  New  Utrecht  willed  the  property 
to  Peter’s  sons  Adrian  and  Jacques  to  be  equally  divided  when 
Jacques  came  of  age. 

When  he  came  of  age,  Jacques  received  the  house  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  farm.  About  1850,  he  sold  his  property  to 
Edward  C.  Litchfield  for  a  real  estate  development.  Then  he  moved 
to  Fishkill  where  he  died  June  13,  1891. 

The  house  had  a  caretaker,  a  colored  family  for  a  time,  and  was 
then  used  as  headquarters  by  the  Washington  Park  baseball  players 
and  by  a  skating  club.  Later  it  stood  vacant,  a  target  for  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  boys.  It  was  demolished  and  its  upper  walls  buried  within 
its  foundations  about  1897  when  the  ground  surrounding  it  was 
being  levelled  for  city  streets. 

During  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  house  was  a  fort  around 
which  the  major  part  of  the  engagement  was  fought.  Lord  Stirling 
with  picked  American  troops  was  ordered  to  hold  the  hills  (includ¬ 
ing  Battle  Hill  in  Green-Wood  Cemetery)  southeast  of  the  house, 
against  the  English  under  General  Grant.  This  he  did  from  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  shortly  after  noon  when  the  British 
under  General  Cornwallis  attacked  him  from  the  rear. 

Finding  himself  almost  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  Lord  Stirling 
told  most  of  his  men  to  make  their  way  across  the  nearby  marshes 
to  the  American  lines  on  Brooklyn  Heights.  With  a  company  of 


Marylanders,  he  then  engaged  the  attention  of  Cornwallis  who  had 
taken  his  position  in  the  Vechte  house. 

He  made  three  desperate  attacks  on  the  building  and  then  seeing 
that  his  retreating  men  had  reached  safety,  ordered  the  Marylanders 
to  surrender.  Rather  than  give  his  sword  to  an  Englishman,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  woods  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  Hessian  gen¬ 
eral. 

Many  years  after  the  engagement  a  tablet  to  commemorate  the 
event  was  placed  in  the  sidewalk  of  5th  Avenue.  It  has  since  been 
incorporated  in  the  north  gable  of  the  reconstructed  house.  It  reads: 

Here  on  the  27th  of  August,  1776,  Two  hundred  and  fiftv  out 
of  four  hundred  brave  Maryland  soldiers,  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Stirling,  were  killed  in  combat  with  British  troops  under 
Cornwallis. 


i  29  i 

FLATBUSH 

About  1652,  Stuyvesant  ordered  a  settlement  to  be  made  on  the 
wooded  plain  that  lay  midway  between  Breuckelen  and  Nieu 
Amersfoort.  The  land  was  laid  out  in  comparatively  narrow  lots 
which  extended  many  rods  backward  from  both  sides  of  the  Indian 
trail  that  connected  the  East  River  with  Jamaica  Bay.  Five  or  six  of 
the  lots  were  held  for  public  use,  and  the  others  patented  to  farmers 
from  the  Netherlands.  Town  government  was  established. 

The  place  was  called  Middlewout,  Midwout,  Medwout  ( Mid¬ 
dle  Woods)  as  well  as  Vlakkebos  ( Flat  Bush).  Its  central  part  was 
known  as  the  Dorp;  its  northern  limits,  the  Steenraap  ( stove  pile) 
and  its  southern,  Rustenburgh  (or  resting  place). 

On  Sunday,  February  9,  1654,  its  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was 
organized,  tradition  has  it,  in  the  afternoon.  The  building  shown  in 
the  drawing  was  erected  under  specifications  from  Stuyvesant  and 
was  opened  for  worship  probably  in  January  1655  when  its  first 
recorded  collection  was  taken.  Its  minister  was  the  Reverend  Jo¬ 
hannes  Theodorus  Polhemus. 

A  school  was  opened  as  early  as  1657  and  a  public  brewery  was 
established. 

In  1665,  the  English  changed  its  name  officially  to  Flatbush  and 
in  1685  made  it  the  county  seat. 

On  the  eastern  outskirts  of  Midwout  was  a  small  settlement 
called  Oostwout  ( East  Woods).  It  was  about  six  miles  square  with 
many  of  its  farmsteads  standing  along  the  highway  (Old  New  Lots 
Road),  that  led  to  Midwout.  Its  name  was  changed  to  New  Lots 
by  the  English. 
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LEFFERTS  HOUSE 

In  Prospect  Park  facing  Flatbush  Avenue 

On  August  23,  1776,  three  days  before  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
General  John  Sullivan  in  command  of  the  American  forces  on  the 
Island  wrote  to  Washington  in  New  York: 

This  afternoon  the  enemy  formed,  and  attempted  to  'pass  the 
road  to  Bedford.  A  smart  fire  between  them  and  the  Riflemen 
ensued.  The  officer  sent  for  a  reinforcement  which  I  ordered 
immediately.  A  number  of  Musketry  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Riflemen,  whose  fires,  with  that  of  our  field  pieces,  caused 
a  retreat  of  the  enemy.  Our  men  followed  them  to  the  house  of 
Judge  Lefferts  (where  a  number  had  taken  lodging)  drove  them 
out,  and  burnt  the  house  and  a  number  of  other  buildings  con¬ 
tiguous. 

This  house  was  the  most  northerly  dwelling  in  Flatbush  on  the 
east  side  of  the  highway.  A  few  days  previous  to  its  burning,  the 
Lefferts  family  had  left  the  town  in  order  to  escape  the  long-antici¬ 
pated  invasion  of  Kings  County  by  the  English.  On  their  return 


after  the  battle,  the  younger  members  of  the  family  salvaged  as 
much  lumber  and  hardware  from  their  burnt  home  as  was  possible 
and  later  erected  the  house  shown  in  the  picture  on  the  site  of  their 
former  one.  This  remained  in  the  family  until  1918  when  it  was 
given  to  the  City  of  New  York  and  moved  to  Prospect  Park  not  far 
from  the  Willink  Entrance.  It  is  in  the  care  of  the  Fort  Greene 
Chapter,  N.S.  D.A.R.  and  is  open  to  the  public  as  a  museum. 

The  Judge  mentioned  in  Sullivan’s  letter  was  John  Lefferts 
(March  16,  1719-October  20,  1776),  a  man  prominent  in  the  life 
of  his  community.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress, 
was  the  town  clerk  at  one  time  and  a  judge  of  the  Sessions  and 
Common  Pleas. 

Physically  he  was  six  feet  four  inches  tall  and  so  strong  that  he 
is  said  to  have  lifted  in  his  arms  an  obstinate  mule  and  carried  it  to 
the  spot  where  he  wanted  it. 

He  inherited  his  house  and  farm  from  his  father  Pieter  Lefferts. 
His  mother  was  Eytie  (Ida)  Suydam  and  he  married  Sara  Martense. 

Pieter  Lefferts  (May  18,  1680-March  13,  1774)  was  the  son  of 
Leffert  Pieterse  who  arrived  in  New  Netherland  in  1660  from 
Haughwout  or  Hauweit  in  North  Holland  with  his  parents  Pieter 
Janse  and  Femmetje  Hermens. 

He,  Leffert  Pieterse,  settled  in  Flatbush  where  he  was  assessed 
for  a  farm  in  1675.  He  married  Abagail,  daughter  of  Auke  Janse 
Van  Nuyse,  prior  to  June  2,  1676.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
in  Flatbush  and  died  there  July  19,  1748.  His  children  were  Altien, 
Auke,  Pieter,  Rachel,  Jan,  Jacobus,  Isaac,  Abraham,  Madalina, 
Antien,  Abagail,  Leffert  and  Benjamin. 

Pieter  Lefferts’  farm,  it  had  probably  belonged  to  his  father 
before  him,  lay  in  the  Steenraap.  Some  distance  northeast  of  the 
house  which  he  built  upon  it  was  a  field  of  clayey  soil  that  was  used 
for  the  making  of  bricks  and  coarse  pottery.  The  site  was  called  the 
Steenbakkery  ( brick  kiln).  In  time,  the  part  from  which  the  clay 
was  dug  filled  with  water  and  formed  a  large  pond  on  which  the 
young  people  of  the  town  for  generations  skated  in  winter.  As  late 
as  the  1890s,  the  locality  was  called  the  Steenbakkery  and  Steemer 
by  the  Flatbush  descendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers. 


'  3 1  ' 

VANDERVEER-CORTELYOU  HOUSE 

412  East  25TH  Street 

In  1787  Captain  Cornelius  Vanderveer  built  a  house  for  his  son 
Garret  (August  12,  1765-December  12,  1847)  on  the  east  side  of 
the  highway  that  ran  through  Flatbush  not  very  far  from  the  Flat- 
lands  boundary  line. 

Garret  married  Catrina,  daughter  of  Colonel  Jeromus  Lott  and 
his  wife  Lammetie  Rapalje.  Their  only  child  Lemean,  commonly 
called  Lemma  Ann,  was  born  in  the  house  May  29,  1793.  Tradition 
says  that  she  owned  her  own  slave,  a  girl  of  her  own  age,  and  that 
she  was  an  artist.  One  of  her  water  colors  now  hangs  in  a  Brooklyn 
dwelling,  the  possession  of  a  great-granddaughter. 

Lemma  Ann  married  Simon  Cortelyou  of  the  Narrows  (De¬ 
cember  31,  1 79 1 -December  24,  1869)  on  June  30,  1815  and  had 
four  children:  Catherine,  Van  Wyck,  Gerrit  and  Laeh  (who  died 
aged  “23  months”). 

At  her  father’s  death  she  inherited  his  house  in  which  she  and 
her  family  were  living  and  his  farm  that  her  husband  was  cultivat- 


ing.  She  sold  the  property  shortly  before  her  death  which  occurred 
June  26,  1877  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

The  property  passed  through  a  number  of  hands  and  finally  the 
house  was  moved  to  its  present  location  and  remodelled. 

The  Vanderveers  were  descended  from  Cornelis  Jansz  van  der 
Veer  (fro?n  the  ferry)  of  Alkmaar,  North  Holland,  who  arrived  at 
New  Amsterdam  on  the  Otter  in  1659  and  went  to  Midwout  where 
he  received  a  tract  of  26  morgens  of  land  on  March  12,  1661.  This 
land  lay  east  of  the  Flatbush  Road  and  south  of  Canarsie  Lane.  On 
February  24,  1679,'  he  bought  land  adjoining  it  on  the  south, 
thereby  making  himself  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  the  town. 

Cornelis  Jansz  van  der  Veer  was  a  magistrate  of  Flatbush  in 
1678  and  in  1680.  His  name  was  on  its  assessment  roll  of  1683,  on 
its  Dongan’s  Patent  and  its  census  of  1698.  He  married  Tryntje 
Gillis  de  Mandeville  and  died  in  1702/03. 

Cornelis’s  and  Tryntje’s  son  Cornelis,  who  was  born  in  January 
1696,  either  inherited  or  bought  his  father’s  property.  He  was  the 
sheriff  of  Flatbush  in  1731.  His  wife  was  Jannetje  Wyckoff.  He 
died  January  22,  1782. 

His  son  Cornelius  was  the  farm’s  next  owner. 

Cornelius  Vanderveer  was  a  captain  in  the  Flatbush  Militia. 
When  there  was  fear  of  an  invasion  of  Long  Island  by  the  British 
forces  in  1776  he  sent  his  wife  Leah  Ver  Kerk  of  New  Utrecht 
(whom  he  had  married  in  November  1761)  and  their  children  to 
New  Jersey  while  he  remained  at  home  with  his  slave  Adam. 

On  August  22,  1776,  when  the  British  landed  he  and  Adam  were 
on  duty  with  the  American  Army.  Having  learned  where  the 
enemy  guards  were  posted  in  Flatbush,  Captain  Vanderveer  and 
Adam  quietly  visited  his  farm  late  at  night  to  make  sure  that  all  was 
well.  As  they  were  about  to  leave,  the  Captain  stumbled  into  the 
enemy  hidden  in  some  bushes  and  was  taken  to  General  Cornwallis 
whose  headquarters  were  in  Flatbush.  Then  he  was  sent  to  New 
Utrecht  and  imprisoned  in  a  barn.  He  was  told  (the  story  goes) 


that  he  was  to  be  hung  as  a  spy,  but  was  saved  from  that  fate 
through  the  efforts  of  a  Captain  Miller  who  had  known  him  before 
the  war.  On  condition  that  he  would  not  again  take  up  arms  against 
the  British,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Flatbush. 

During  the  war,  he  helped  the  American  cause  by  secretly  send¬ 
ing  money  to  Governor  George  Clinton  of  New  York.  He  put  his 
receipt  for  it,  signed  by  the  Governor,  in  a  bottle  which  he  buried 
near  a  post  of  his  barn.  After  the  war  when  the  loans  were  being 
paid  off  he  rescued  his  receipt  only  to  find  that  all  the  writing 
except  the  signature  was  effaced.  He  explained  what  had  happened 
and  received  his  money. 

After  the  evacuation  by  the  British  in  1783  a  Liberty  Pole  was 
erected  in  Flatbush.  The  flag  which  was  hung  to  it  had  been  made 
by  a  group  of  Flatbush  women  who  met  in  Captain  Vanderveer’s 
home. 

On  February  13,  1804,  John  Baxter  wrote  in  his  diary: 

Died  in  Flatbush  of  an  amputation  of  the  leg,  Cornelius  Vander- 
veer,  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  county. 


/  32  1 

THE  STRYKER  HOUSE 

(Demolished) 

In  a  Kouwenhoven  Bible  is  written  in  Dutch  the  fact  that  Gitty 
Jane  Kouwenhoven  was  born  on  October  4,  1809. 

On  December  27,  1827,  she  married  Michael  Stryker  of  Flat- 
bush  and  probably  rode  with  him  from  her  father’s  home  in  Flat- 
lands  northward  along  the  Flatlands  Neck  Road  to  his  home  on  a 
Flatbush  farm  which  was  west  of  the  Neck  Road  and  south  of  Cow 
Lane,  later  called  East  Broadway  and  still  later  Church  Avenue. 

The  house,  in  which  her  bridegroom  was  born  on  February  3, 
1803,  was  a  low  broad  building  with  pleasing  lines.  A  bull’s-eye 
over  the  entrance  door  helped  light  the  second  storey.  The  dwell¬ 
ing  faced  the  south  and  stood  far  back  from  Cow  Lane  on  Suy- 
dam’s  Lane. 


/ 


About  1900  the  house  was  moved.  Before  it  was  demolished  in 
1941,  it  looked  as  it  does  in  the  second  picture.  In  this  house  of  her 
father-in-law,  Gitty  Jane  Stryker,  her  husband  and  her  children 
made  their  home.  She  had  five  children  but  only  two  lived  for  more 
than  a  few  years.  The  youngest,  Sarah  Maria,  born  September  28, 
[839,  married  Henry  Ditmas  of  Flatbush. 

Michael  Stryker  died  on  October  23,  1847;  Gitty  Jane,  on  No¬ 
vember  18,  1848. 

Michael’s  parents  were  Cornelius  Strycker  (April  26,  1760- 
March  12,  1841)  and  Adrianna  Schenck  (August  23,  1768-Septem- 
ber  1,  1830),  who  were  married  January  16,  1789. 

Cornelius’s  father  Mighiel  (March  17,  1725-September  26, 
1807)  probably  built  the  house  about  the  time  of  his  marriage  to 
his  cousin  Johanna  Stryker  on  May  31,  1751. 

Mighiel  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Flatbush.  He  was  the  son 
of  Jan  Strycker  (August  6,  1684-August  17  or  18,  1770)  and  Sara 
Bergen  who  were  married  on  February  17,  1722. 

Jan  was  the  son  of  Pieter  Strycker  (November  1,  1653-1741) 
who  was  born  in  Flatbush  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  there  as 
a  native  in  1687.  His  name  is  on  the  assessment  roll  for  1683,  on  ^ts 
Dongan’s  Patent  and  its  census  of  1698.  He  was  the  captain  of  its 
militia  in  1689.  In  May,  1681,  he  married  Annetje  Barands  or 
Joosten,  who  died  June  17,  1717.  His  father  was  Jan  Strycker 
(1615-prior  to  1697)  who  emigrated  from  Ruinen  in  Drenthe  in 
1652. 

Jan  Strycker  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Midwout.  He  was  a 
magistrate  there  most  of  the  time  from  1654  t()  I(^73*  He  repre¬ 
sented  it  in  the  Hempstead  Convention  of  1665,  an^  was  one  of  its 
patentees*  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  there  in  1687. 

He  was  married  three  times;  first,  in  Holland  to  Lambert je 
Seaburg,  the  mother  of  the  above  mentioned  Pieter;  then  to  Swantje 
Jans,  widow  of  Cornelis  de  Potter,  and  finally  to  Teuntje  Teunis, 
widow  of  Jacob  Hellekas  alias  Swart  alias  Swartout.  In  1679,  he 
declared  himself  to  be  an  armorer. 

In  the  National  Art  Gallery;  Washington,  D.  C.,  there  is  a  por¬ 
trait  which  its  one-time  owner  claimed  was  that  of  Jan  Strycker 
painted  by  his  brother  Jacobus  Gerritsen  Strycker  in  1655  when 
Jan  was  thirty-eight  years  old. 
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j  CORNEL-SCHENCK  HOUSE 

Jamaica  Avenue  near  Cleveland  Street 

The  sons  of  Gelijam  Cornelise  took  the  surname  of  Cornel  which 
for  generations  was  pronounced  Cornele. 

Gelijam  Cornelise  was  probably  a  Huguenot.  On  August  9,  1658, 
he  procured  a  plantation  in  Midwout  from  Stuyvesant  and  together 
with  his  son  Pieter  Guilliamsen  bought  a  farm  there  in  1661. 

Pieter  Guilliamsen  was  living  in  Flatbush  when  he  married  Mar- 
garietje  Vershur  in  1673.  He  was  on  that  town’s  assessment  rolls  of 
1675  and  1683,  its  patent  of  1685  and  its  church  book  of  1677. 
October  8,  1686,  as  Pierre  Guilleaum,  he  was  commissioned  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  its  militia.  He  made  his  will  May  23,  1689. 

His  son  Guilliam  (August  23,  1679-August  1,  1754)  married 
Cornelia  Van  Nortwyck  on  November  4,  1714.  He  with  his  family 
lived  on  Cow  Lane. 

Johannes  Cornel,  son  of  Guilliam,  was  baptized  in  the  Flatbush 
Church  June  16,  1727.  He  married  Maria  Lott  of  Newtown  and 
lived  in  Flatbush  where  all  his  children  were  baptized  in  the  Flat¬ 
bush  Church. 


In  1772,  he  bought  property  in  New  Lots,  part  of  it  from 
Gabriel  Furnam  and  part  from  William  and  John  Furnam.  A  house 
was  standing  on  his  newly  acquired  farm  at  the  time  of  his  purchase. 
Whether  he  ever  went  to  live  in  it  is  not  known. 

In  1782  he  gave  the  farm  with  its  farmstead  to  his  son  Isaac 
Cornel  who  was  born  March  30,  1757.  When  he  enlarged  it  in 
1792,  Isaac  found  an  ancient  musket  and  a  rapier  blade  marked 
“1649”  in  the  walls  of  the  house  and  cannon  balls  buried  in  its  yard. 

Isaac  Cornel  married  Anna - (1751-1837).  He  died 

November  30,  1807  and  was  buried  in  the  older  New  Lots  Ceme¬ 
tery  where  his  wife  was  laid  after  her  death. 

His  heirs  sold  his  property  to  Court  Van  Brunt  who  conveyed 
it  in  1808  to  Judge  Teunis  Schenck  who  had  married  Isaac’s  daugh¬ 
ter  Gertrude  (1778-1860)  in  1794  and  who  had  spent  his  married 
years  in  Isaac  Cornel’s  home. 

Judge  Schenck  (February  15,  1 767-December  28,  1842)  was 
the  son  of  Teunis  and  Catharine  Schenck  of  Bushwick.  He  played 
an  active  part  in  the  life  of  New  Lots.  In  1824  he  helped  build  its 
church  by  having  lumber  for  it  cut  on  his  farm  and  hauled  to  its 
site.  His  property  went  to  his  son,  Isaac  Cornel  Schenck,  who  was 
born  in  the  old  house  January  17,  1802. 

Prior  to  his  marriage  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  Peter  Meserole, 
in  1836,  Isaac  remodelled  the  building  and  brought  it  up  to  date. 
He  made  it  a  large  and  handsome  dwelling  place. 

Like  his  father  he  was  a  man  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his 
community.  He  was  treasurer  of  Kings  County,  superintendent  of 
the  poor  and  supervisor  of  New  Lots.  As  school  trustee  he  was  most 
active  in  building  a  schoolhouse  in  1 840  to  replace  the  old  one. 

Isaac  Cornell  died  in  1885  when  his  property  went  to  his  son 
John  Cornell  Schenck  (born  February,  1837)  who  was  an  attorney 
of  New  Lots  and  the  County  Commissioner  of  Highways  in  1883. 
He  sold  his  farm  with  its  farmhouse  to  Brooklyn  in  1891  when  it 
bordered  on  what  was  called  the  Jamaica  Plank  Road  (Jamaica 
Avenue). 

Later  the  property  formed  part  of  Highland  Park.  The  house 
was  used  for  a  time  as  a  catchall  by  the  parkguards.  Now  it  stands 
vacant  and  desolate  and  will  probably  be  torn  down  unless  some 
responsible  organization  takes  it  under  its  wing  and  furnishes  it  as 
a  museum. 


STOOTHOFF  HOUSE 

494  Jamaica  Avenue 

Often  we  rode  past  the  house  and  never  realized  that  we  were 
looking  at  an  ancient  dwelling  so  completely  has  its  exterior  been 
changed.  Suddenly  one  day  we  noticed  the  slope  of  its  roof  and 
stopped  to  examine  it.  It  was  the  typically  New  Netherland  Dutch 
overshot  roof.  At  the  top  near  its  ridgepole  were  two  old  bull’s- 
eyes. 

We  rang  the  bell  of  this  intriguing  house.  Its  owner  did  not 
know  when  it  was  built  nor  to  whom  it  had  originally  belonged. 
He  said  he  knew  it  was  an  old  house  because  there  were  huge  aged 
beams  in  its  cellar  and  garret  and  great  open  fireplaces  in  two  of 
its  rooms. 

Later  we  discovered  that  the  land  on  which  it  stood  belonged 
to  Jan  Barents  Bloom  back  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  that  early 
in  the  nineteenth  it  was  sold  to  Wilhelmus  Stoothoff.  It  extended 
from  the  Jamaica  Road  south  to  the  New  Lots  Road.  But  we  could 
not  learn  who  built  the  house  or  when. 


In  John  Baxter’s  diary  are  the  notations: 

Aug.  13,  1800.  Raised  barn  for  Bill  StoothofF  on  Jamaica 
Road  in  New  Lots. 

April  10,  1814.  Hear  that  Bill  Stoothoff’s  house  at  New  Lots 
was  robbed  of  $140. 

Bill  was  the  Wilhelmus  Stoothoff,  son  of  Wilhelmus  Stoothoff 
and  Heiltie  Voorhies,  who  was  born  in  Flatlands  November  20, 
1768.  He  married  Arabelle  or  Anabelle  Pettit  December  21,  1799 
and  probably  acquired  the  New  Lots  property  about  that  time.  He 
may  have  built  the  house  upon  it  although  it  appears  to  be  of  an 
earlier  date  and  it  would  seem  that  Baxter  would  have  mentioned 
the  fact. 

Bill  and  Arabelle  had  a  son  Stephen  whose  child  Joseph  is  buried 
in  the  New  Lots  Cemetery.  They  had  a  son  William  who  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  John  C.  Stoothoff  of  Jamaica  South.  William 
had  a  son  William  who  was  born  April  28,  1849  and  who  married 
Emeline  E.  Duryea. 

Bill  Stoothoff  died  August  10,  1837.  Previous  to  his  death,  he 
had  sold  his  farm  to  John  R.  Pitkin  of  Connecticut  who  planned 
the  real  estate  development  of  East  New  York  for  that  locality. 

The  panic  of  1837  resulted  in  the  farm  reverting  to  the  Stoot- 
hoffs.  Bill’s  son  William  was  its  next  owner.  Sometime  after  the 
Civil  War,  William’s  heirs  sold  the  house  and  forty  acres  of  land 
to  Edward  F.  Linton  of  Massachusetts.  In  1889,  Linton  sold  the 
house  to  Frank  Hart  who  remodelled  it.  Later  it  became  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Henry  Cyr,  a  Swiss,  who  lives  in  half  of  it  and  rents  the 
other  half. 

Bill  Stoothoff’s  parents  were  married  in  Flatlands  in  December, 
1762.  His  father  Wilhelmus  (May  3,  1741 -September  21,  1803) 
was  the  son  of  Wilhelmus  Stoothoff  of  Flatlands  and  Altie  Voor- 
hies  who  were  married  November,  1728. 

The  last  named  Wilhelmus  was  the  son  of  Elbert  Stoothoff 
(1685-1756)  who  married  Johanna  Lupardus  March  28,  1714. 

Elbert’s  parents  were  Gerret  Stoothoff  (baptized  March  1 1. 
1668-1734)  and  Johanna  Nevius.  His  grandfather,  Elbert  Elbert' 
sen,  was  a  farmer’s  boy  of  ten  or  eleven  years  when  he  emigrated 
from  Nieuw  Kercken  in  North  Brabant  about  1637  in  the  employ 
of  the  patroon  Killaen  Van  Rensselaer. 


Elbert  Elbertsen  spent  some  time  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  and 
then  settled  in  Amersfoort  where  he  married  Altie  Cool,  widow  of 
Gerret  Wolphertsen  van  Couwenhoven,  August  24,  1645,  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  management  of  Gerret’s  property  on  condition  that  he 
pay  Gerret’s  debts  and  educate  his  four  children. 

In  1648,  he  was  one  of  the  nine  men  appointed  to  help  the 
Director  General  and  his  Council  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
Province. 

After  the  surrender  of  New  Netherland  to  the  English,  he  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  added  the  surname  of  Stoothoff  to  his 
Elbert  Elbertsen.  He  was  made  a  captain  in  the  local  militia.  He 
dealt  in  real  estate 'and  became  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in 
Kings  County.  Also  he  kept  store  in  his  home  in  Flatlands  and  his 
account  books  are  now  the  property  of  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society.  He  died  about  1681. 

His  children  were  Elbert  (who  died  in  infancy),  Gerret,  Heil- 
tie  (who  married  Thomas  Willet)  and  Achye  or  Aegge  (wife  of 
Jan  Van  Duckhuys). 
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DURYEA  HOUSE 

562  Jerome  Street 

In  1886,  Nicholas  Linnington  Duryea  (1842-1887)  sold  his  farm 
and  large  comfortable  dwelling  that  bordered  on  John  Street,  now 
Jerome,  and  moved  with  his  wife  Sabra  Louise  Crossman  to  a  more 
modern  house. 

He  had  received  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  and  its  farm 
from  his  father  Michael  Strycker  Duryea  (born  May  18,  1798) 
who  married  Liicretia  (August  19,  1804-April  5,  1875),' daughter 
of  his  neighbor  Nicholas  Linnington  of  New  Lots. 

Michael  S.  Duryea  inherited  part  of  his  property  from  his  father 
and  received  part  by  conveyance  from  his  brother  Cornelius  in 

i839. 

He  was  the  son  of  Christian  Duryea  ( 1 741  —July  28,  1830)  and 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Michael  Strycker  of  Flatbush.  Hannah  died 
November  5,  1841,  “aged  78  years,  6  months,  5  days.” 

Christian  Duryea  purchased  his  New  Lots  property  in  1787  and 
probably  built  his  house  on  it  at  that  time.  It  faced  south,  of  course, 
as  it  still  does  and  originally  had  the  overhang  on  the  south  side  of 
its  roof. 

m 

Cornelius  Duryea,  father  of  Christian,  was  a  farmer  of  Bush- 
wick  and  a  son  of  Jacob  Duryea  (baptized  November  21,  1681- 
April  15,  1758)  and  Catrina  Polhemus  who  were  married  in  1708. 

Jacob  was  the  son  of  Joost  Durie  (Duryea,  Durye)  a  Huguenot 
who  was  born  in  Mannheim  about  1650  and  married  Magdalena, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Le  Febre,  in  1675. 

Joost  Durie  bought  a  farm  in  New  Utrecht  which  he  sold  on 
October  5,  1681  to  Gerrit  Cornelisz  for  “3300  guilders  and  a  new 
wagon.”  He  then  moved  his  household  to  the  disputed  land  be¬ 
tween  Bushwick  and  Newtown  where  he  built  a  stone  house  on 
Newtown  Creek  (later  the  foot  of  Meeker  Avenue).  His  name  was 
on  the  Bushwick  assessment  rolls  of  1683  and  1693  and  its  census 
of  1693.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  there  in  1687  at  which  time 
he  said  he  had  been  in  the  country  twelve  years.  He  died  in  1727. 


<  3b  * 

NEW  UTRECHT 


In  1652  Cornells  Van  Werckhoven  arrived  in  New  Amsterdam 
with  his  two  sons  and  their  tutor  Jacques  Cortelyou.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  Before  sailing  from  the 
Netherlands,  he  had  purchased,  through  an  agent,  a  large  tract  of 
land  on  Long  Island  on  which  he  hoped  to  place  the  fifty  settlers 
which  would  entitle  him  to  the  privilege  of  being  a  patroon. 

He  visited  his  land  and  erected  a  house  upon  it;  in  1654  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Holland  to  procure  his  settlers,  leaving  Cortelyou  in 
charge  of  his  children  and  his  property.  He  died  while  he  was  on 
the  trip. 

Acting  as  the  agent  of  Van  Werckhoven’s  heirs,  Cortelyou 
asked  permission  to  plant  a  village  on  the  Van  Werckhoven  tract. 
He  was  told  to  lay  it  out  on  “the  east  hook  of  the  bay  of  the  North 
River  opposite  Coney  Island.” 

The  land  was  divided  into  twenty  plots  of  fifty  acres  each  and 
distributed  among  nineteen  men,  one  plot  being  kept  for  the  poor. 
It  was  named  New  Utrecht  after  both  Cortelyou’s  and  Van  Werck¬ 
hoven’s  home  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1661,  it  received  a  town  gov¬ 
ernment. 

On  February  6,  1660,  the  orange,  white  and  blue  flag  of  the 
house  of  Orange  was  raised  for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  of 
Pieter  Stuyvesant’s  visit.  A  public  pound  was  established.  In  that 
same  year,  its  most  distinguished  citizen  Nicasius  de  Sille,  who  was 
also  a  poet,  scholar  and  Schout-Fiscal  of  New  Netherland,  wrote 
its  history. 

Its  church  was  organized  in  1677  but  the  building  for  holding 
services  was  not  erected  until  1 700.  A  painting  of  this  is  reproduced 
here. 
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VAN  PELT  HOUSE 

i  8th  Avenue  and  8ist  Street 

Aert  Teunis  Van  Pelt  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  New 
Utrecht  in  1687  as  a  native  of  the  Province  of  New  York. 

Aert’s  father  was  Tonis  Jansen  Lanen  Van  Peek  as  the  indi¬ 
vidual  signed  his  name.  Van  Peek  signified  fro?n  the  ?norass.  He 
claimed  he  was  from  Liege  in  the  Netherlands.  He  arrived  in  New 
Amsterdam  in  1663  with  his  wife  Grietje  Jans  and  their  six  sons. 
He  went  to  New  Utrecht  where  he  bought  land  in  1675  and  where 
he  was  known  as  Tonis  the  Fisher.  His  second  wife,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  August  6,  1696,  was  Gertrude  Janse,  widow  of  John  Otter. 

At  the  time  Aert  Teunis  Van  Pelt  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  he 
owned  Plantation  1 1  in  New  Utrecht,  which  he  had  bought  in 
1677.  I(^9T  he  added  to  the  property  by  purchasing  Plantation 

10  from  Hendrick  Mathysen  Smack. 

It  was  on  this  plot  that  he  built  a  small  fieldstone  house  beside 
the  bend  in  the  old  New  Utrecht  Road.  Around  the  fireplace  in  its 
principal  room  he  put  blue  and  white  delft  tiles  depicting  Bible 
stories. 

Aert  was  a  farmer  and  a  man  of  prominence.  He  married 
Neeltje  Janse  Van  Tuil  of  New  York  on  September  10,  1686.  In 
1694  he  was  the  town’s  magistrate;  in  1703,  lieutenant  of  its  militia 
and  in  1715,  the  captain.  He  died  about  1739  when  Ins  son  Petrus 
Aertsen  inherited  his  farm  and  farmstead. 

Petrus,  too,  was  a  farmer  and  a  prominent  man.  He  married 
Antje  Dorland  October  19,  1734.  In  1750,  he  was  captain  of  the 
town’s  militia.  Sometime  prior  to  the  Revolution  he  enlarged  his 
house  by  raising  its  ridgepole  and  adding  a  central  hall  and  more 
rooms. 

It  was  in  the  British  army’s  line  of  march  from  the  New 
Utrecht-Gravesend  beach  to  Flatlands  on  August  22,  1776  and 


according  to  tradition  was  used  by  General  Howe  for  his  head¬ 
quarters. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  New  Utrecht,  Petrus  Van  Pelt, 
although  loyal  to  the  American  cause,  was  forced  to  swear  alle¬ 
giance  to  England  or  go  to  jail.  He  swore  allegiance. 

On  the  night  of  June  13,  1778  William  Marrener  with  twenty 
companions  landed  from  two  boats  on  the  New  Utrecht  beach  hav¬ 
ing  come  from  New  Jersey  to  go  to  Flatbush  in  order  to  capture, 
if  they  could,  Mayor  David  Matthews  of  New  York,  Miles  Sher- 
brook,  Major  Moncrieffe  and  Theophylaet  Bache,  all  Loyalists 
whom  they  hoped  to  exchange  for  Americans  held  prisoners  by  the 
British. 

Marrener,  who  knew  the  Van  Pelts,  tapped  on  one  of  their 
windowpanes  to  draw  Petrus’s  attention  and  told  him  of  the  plan. 
He  and  his  companions  continued  on  their  way  to  Flatbush  where 
they  seized  Sherbrook,  Moncrieffe,  Bache  and  a  Captain  Forrest 
and  took  them  to  New  Jersey.  Fortunately  for  him,  Matthews  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  absent  in  the  city. 

On  learning  of  the  raid,  the  English  authorities  ordered  anyone 
who  had  seen  the  raiding  party  to  report  the  fact  at  once  or  take 
the  consequences.  On  June  16,  Petrus’s  sons  Aert  and  Rem  together 
with  Colonel  Van  Brunt  were  arrested  on  suspicion  and  confined 
separately  in  the  provost  jail  of  New  York.  Colonel  Van  Brunt, 
who  had  money  in  his  pocket,  bribed  the  sergeant  in  charge  and 
was  permitted  a  midnight  interview  with  his  fellow  prisoners 
during  which  they  decided  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  affair. 
This  they  did  when  questioned  and  were  therefore  freed  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  to  their  homes. 

On  September  6,  1781  Petrus  Van  Pelt  died,  leaving  his  house 
and  farm  to  Aert  who  married  Femmetje  Stellenwerf.  They  had 
no  children. 

Aert’s  brother  Rem  married  Ida  Lefferts  and  had  a  son  Jacob 
who  was  born  March  10,  1774  and  who  married  Maritje,  daughter 
of  Johannes  E.  Lott,  on  August  19,  1802. 

It  was  Jacob’s  son,  John  Lott  Van  Pelt  (born  August  1, 
1802)  to  whom  Aert  left  the  ancestral  property. 

John  married  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Timothy  T.  Cortelyou, 
and  had  a  son  Townsend  C.  Van  Pelt  (born  November  13,  1837) 
who  was  the  next  owner  of  the  house  and  farm. 


Townsend  C.  Van  Pelt  married  Maria  Elizabeth  Ditmars  (born 
September  24,  1843)  on  October  24,  1866,  and  about  that  time  re¬ 
modelled  his  house.  He  turned  the  garret  into  bedrooms  and  added 
the  porch  with  all  its  mid-Victorian  scrimshaw  decoration.  Later 
he  cut  dormer  windows  in  the  roof  and  put  into  the  house  a  heating 
plant  and  modern  plumbing. 

Both  he  and  his  wife  liked  old  things.  They  were  interested  in 
local  history  and  tried  to  keep  alive  traditions  and  stories  that  had 
been  handed  down  to  them.  They  saved  from  destruction  the  mile¬ 
stone  that  had  been  set  up  in  1740  by  English  army  officers  and 
placed  it  in  a  tiny  park  in  front  of  their  home. 

They  were  the  last  residents  of  the  house.  After  their  deaths  it 
became  the  property  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  now  stands  in 
a  playground  neglected  and  forlorn. 


i  38  i 

BENNETT  HOUSE 

Shore  Road  and  95TH  Street 

During  the  first  World  War  an  ammunition  boat,  which  was  an¬ 
chored  off  Fort  Hamilton,  exploded  and  damaged  the  roof  of  an 
ancient  house  on  the  Shore  Road.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that 
the  dwelling  had  been  a  war  casualty. 

On  July  4,  1776  American  soldiers,  waiting  a  long-expected 
attack  by  the  British,  constructed  a  small  battery  at  The  Narrows 
and  opened  fire  on  the  English  frigate  Asia  which  was  riding  close 
to  the  shore  in  the  rear  of  the  British  fleet.  Instantly  the  Asia  sent 
a  broadside  of  four  24-pound  shells  to  the  land.  According  to  the 
account  published  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  at  the  time,  “One  of  the 
balls  lodged  in  the  wall  of  Mr.  Bennett's  house  without  penetrat- 
ing  it. 


This  Mr.  Bennett,  generally  spelled  Bennet,  was  the  same  man 
who  was  compelled  to  act  as  a  guide  for  the  British  forces  advanc¬ 
ing  from  The  Narrows  towards  the  American  lines  on  the  morning 
of  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  He  was  John,  son  of  Wynant  and 
Geertje  (Emmans)  Bennet. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Williamtie  Barkeloo  in  July,  1761, 
her  father  Harmanus  Barkeloo  gave  the  young  couple  a  farm.  On 
this,  John  built  his  house,  of  course  facing  it  to  the  south.  Its  west 
gable  was  not  many  rods  distant  from  the  old  Narrows  Road,  and 
when  that  highway  was  widened  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
gable  flanked  the  new  Shore  Road. 

After  John’s  death  his  property  went  to  his  son  Richard  and 
later  to  Richard’s  son,  Richard  R.  Bennet  (born  1866)  who  married 
Frances  Julia  Cook. 

Richard  R.  Bennet’s  son  Charles  C.  wrote  his  surname  Bennett. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Daniel  Van  Brunt  and  Mary 
Bergen,  September  18,  1873.  In  1890,  he  sold  his  ancestral  acres. 

After  the  sale,  the  house  for  a  time  at  least  was  used  as  a  board¬ 
ing  house. 

Harmanus  Barkeloo,  who  married  Sarah  Terhune  about  1730, 
was  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  New  Utrecht  company  of  Kings 
County  Militia,  receiving  his  commission  in  March  1770.  He  in¬ 
herited  his  property,  including  the  farm  which  he  gave  to  the 
Bennets,  from  his  father  Willem  Willemse. 

It  was  originally  part  of  the  Cortelyou  property  and  was  the 
share  that  went  to  Maria  Cortelyou,  wife  of  Willem  Willemse,  as 
her  part  of  her  father’s,  Jacques  Cortelyou’s,  estate. 

Before  he  moved  to  his  wife’s  farm  in  1698,  Willem  Willemse 
had  lived  in  Gravesend.  He  was  the  son  of  Willem  Jansen  Van 
Brockeloo  who  arrived  in  New  Amsterdam  about  1657. 

Willem  Jansen  was  from  Borkuloo  (Borkeloe,  Borceloe)  in 
Zutphen  in  Gelderland,  the  Netherlands.  He  probably  returned  to 
Holland  for  we  find  him  landing  for  a  second  time  in  New  Amster¬ 
dam  in  1664. 

In  1666  he  married  Lysbet,  widow  of  Christoffel  Jans,  and  she 
was  probably  his  second  wife.  His  name  is  on  the  Flatlands  assess¬ 
ment  rolls  of  1676  and  1683.  He  died  in  November,  1683.  His  chil¬ 
dren  were  Jannetje,  Cornells,  Jan  Willemse,  Willem  Willemse, 
Dirck,  Daniel,  Coenrad  and  Lisbeth. 


'  39  ' 

VAN  BRUNT-CROPSEV  HOUSE 

15TH  Avenue  between  83RD  and  84TH  Streets 


On  February  21,  1683  Jacques  Cortelyou  conveyed  property  that 
lay  just  outside  the  New  Utrecht  “house  lots”  to  Anna  Van  Bor- 
sum.  By  1715  this  property  belonged  to  the  town  of  New'  Utrecht 
but  shortly  afterwards  was  owned  by  Nicholas  Van  Brunt  (bap¬ 
tized  August  31,  1684). 

Nicholas  Van  Brunt  married  Roelif  Verkerk’s  daughter  Mayke 
in  March  1714.  It  was  probably  he  who  built  the  house  on  his  new' 
farm  in  which  his  son  Roeloffe  was  born  previous  to  1717  and 
which  Roeloffe  later  inherited. 

Roeloffe  Van  Brunt  married  Elsie  Snedeker.  He  died  about  1 768 
and  his  property  was  sold  to  Colonel  Rutgert  V an  Brunt  of  Graves¬ 
end  who  conveyed  it  to  Arian  Hegeman  for  £1,000  on  October  14, 
1790.  Since  then,  it  changed  hands  many  times  before  it  was  bought 
by  the  Bay  Ridge  Improvement  Company  about  1900. 

It  has  had  many  tenants  including  Dr.  Robert  Waters,  Walter 
Pengel  and  James  Cropsey.  It  was  after  the  latter  had  married  Jane 
Wyckoff  of  Gravesend  on  October  14,  1808  that  he  took  her  to 
live  in  the  old  house.  They  remained  there  until  18 11  when  they 
moved  into  their  own  home  in  Unionville,  New  Utrecht. 

Amongst  the  Dutch  settlers  the  title  of  Boss  ( Baes )  was  a  mark 
of  respect  and  their  descendants  continued  to  call  certain  men 
“Boss.”  James  Cropsey  was  one  of  those  men.  To  his  associates  he 
was  Boss  Cropsey. 

But  he  was  Colonel  Cropsey  also,  because  he  held  that  office  in 
the  Kings  County  Regiment  of  Horse  Artillery  that  was  known  as 
the  Buckskins.  He  was  a  man  of  worth  in  his  community,  an  elder 
in  the  church  for  many  years,  assessor  at  different  times  and  justice 
of  the  peace.  By  trade  he  was  a  master  carpenter. 

James  Cropsey  and  his  wife  Jane  are  buried  in  the  cemetery 
adjoining  the  New  Utrecht  Church.  On  his  stone  is  carved: 


Col.  James  Cropsey,  who  after  a  useful  and  estimable  life, 
died  Nov.  6,  1861,  aged  75  vrs.  1 1  mo.  and  22  da. 

He  was  born  in  New  Utrecht  November  14,  1785,  the  son  of 
Harmanus  Cropsey  (September  22,  1753-October  7,  1830)  and  his 
first  wife  Anna  Conover  who  died  shortly  after  her  child’s  birth. 

Harmanus  then  married  Elizabeth  Lawrence  of  Staten  Island 
who  was  so  young  that  her  guardian  would  not  allow  her  to  go  to 
New  Utrecht  to  live.  So  Harmanus  Cropsey  moved  to  Staten  Island 
leaving  his  baby  son  with  the  Conovers. 

Three  months  after  his  second  wedding,  his  bride  died.  Later, 
he  married  Elizabeth  Reneau  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family.  He 
never  returned  to  New  Utrecht  to  live  but  remained  in  Staten 
Island.  He  is  buried  in  the  New  Dorp  Moravian  Cemetery. 

Harmanus  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  New  Utrecht  militia  and 
during  the  battle  of  Long  Island  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  put 
on  one  of  the  prison  ships  anchored  in  New  York  Bay.  There  he 
made  a  friend  of  an  English  guard  who  promised  not  to  see  him  if 
he  jumped  overboard.  So  overboard  Harmanus  went  and  soon  swam 
safely  to  shore. 

His  parents  were  Caspar  Casparse  (Cropsey)  and  Margarietje 
Barkeloo  (about  1730-October  12,  1799)  who  were  married  May 

27,  I?49* 

Caspar,  or  Jaspar  as  his  name  was  sometimes  written,  was  one  of 
three  brothers  who  arrived  in  New  York  and  were  sold  into  bond¬ 
age  to  pay  for  their  passage.  Two  of  the  brothers  were  taken  up 
the  Hudson,  but  Caspar’s  master  lived  in  New  Utrecht. 

There  the  young  lad  worked  hard  and  prospered,  and  in  time 
owned  his  own  farm.  Because  of  his  integrity  he  became  a  respected 
member  of  the  community.  He  was  a  deacon  in  the  church  in  1772, 
1773  and  1 777  and  was  later  an  elder. 

He  believed  so  firmly  in'  the  American  cause  that  before  the 
battle  of  Long  Island  he  gave  the  American  army  nineteen  head  of 
cattle,  three  horses,  eighty-eight  bushels  of  wheat  and  fifty-six 
bushels  of  rye,  the  total  value  of  which  was  £104.4.0  After  the  war 
the  government  repaid  him  the  full  amount. 

Caspar  Casparse  died  prior  to  1800. 


*  4°  i 

VAN  NUYSE-BERGEN  HOUSE 

1044  East  5TH  Street 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  few  of  the  Kings  County  farms 
were  given  the  title  of  manor.  Such  a  farm  was  situated  partly  in 
New  Utrecht  and  partly  in  Gravesend  on  the  old  New  Utrecht 
Shell  Road.  This  was  Bergen  Manor. 

Originally  the  farm  or  part  of  it  belonged  to  Willem  Jacobse 
Van  Nuyse  who  married  Magdalene  (Joost?)  and  died  September 
16,  1771.  In  1759  either  he  or  his  son  Jacobus  built  a  large,  sub¬ 
stantial  house  on  the  property. 

The  dwelling  faced  the  south  and  had  a  wing  at  one  end.  It 
was  covered  with  cedar  clapboards.  It  has  wooden  pegs  to  hold  it 
together  and  fourteen-inch  planks  for  its  floors,  large  fireplaces  and 
a  smokeroom  in  its  garret  where  the  meat  was  hung.  This  room  was 
built  around  a  huge  chimney  and  has  a  brick  floor. 

As  has  happened  in  so  many  instances,  this  house,  too,  has  seen 
many  changes.  It  has  been  moved  to  face  the  east  and  has  had  its 
wing  removed  and  converted  into  a  garage.  Its  roof  has  been 
changed  and  dormers  cut  into  it.  Within  it  has  been  modernized  to 
the  extent  of  plumbing,  lighting  and  heating  but  it  still  retains  its 
eighteenth-century  atmosphere. 

On  February  8,  1795,  after  his  death  the  heirs  of  Jacobus  Van 
Nuyse  of  New  Utrecht  sold  seventy-two  acres  of  his  farm  to 
Adrian  Martense  of  Flatbush  for  £1,520.  Martense  acquired  the 
remaining  half  of  the  property  in  1816. 

Adrian  Martense  (December  9,  1742-March  13,  1817)  married 
(1)  Adriantje  Ryder  and  (2)  Jannetje  Montfoort.  He  was  the  son 
of  Adrian  Martense  (October  24,  1707-September  17,  1780)  and 
Neeltje - . 

The  older  Adrian  was  the  son  of  Marten  Adriance  (March  9, 
1668-October  30,  1754)  who  married  Sarah  Remsen  and  lived  in 
Flatbush  where  he  was  known  as  Marten  de  Boer.  His  children 
took  the  surname  of  Martensen  contracted  to  Martense. 

Marten  de  Boer  was  the  son  of  Adrian  Reyerz  who  arrived  in 
New  Netherland  from  Amsterdam  in  1646,  married  Annetje  Mar¬ 
tense  Schenck  on  July  19,  1659  and  settled  in  Flatbush  where  he 
died  November  24,  1710. 


Adrian  Martense  who  bought  the  Van  Nuyse  property  had  a 
daughter  Nelly  born  May  23,  1758.  After  she  was  married  to 
Teunis  Bergen  on  December  12,  1802  the  young  couple  went  to 
live  in  the  old  Van  Nuyse  house  where  their  son  Adrian  was  born 
November  24,  1806  and  their  son  Teunis  December  25,  1810. 

The  Bergens  were  a  prosperous  couple.  They  had  a  windmill, 
a  barn,  a  stable  and  slave  quarters  on  their  farm.  According  to  John 
Baxter’s  diary  for  December  17,  1806  their  slave  Moses  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  prison  for  an  attempt  to  rape  Miss  Ferguson  of  Flatlands. 

Nelly  Bergen  died  October  7,  1814.  Her  husband  remarried  and 
went  to  Flatbush  to  live.  Her  father  willed  the  property  to  her  sons 
Adrian  and  Teunis  who  divided  it  by  deed  May  12,  1822. 

The  house  fell  to  Adrian’s  share.  On  May  28,  1828,  he  married 
Fliza,  daughter  of  Johannes  Van  Nuyse  of  Flatlands,  and  took  her 
to  live  in  it.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  New  Utrecht  and  a 
captain  in  its  militia.  He  served  as  an  elder  in  its  church.  He  was 
vice-president  of  the  Long  Island  Bible  Society.  He  died  December 
19,  1873  leaving  a  daughter  Eliza  Ellen,  who  married  Dr.  James 
E.  Dubois,  and  a  son  John  Van  Nuyse. 


John  Van  Nuyse  Bergen  occupied  the  house  and  cultivated  its 
farm.  After  he  died  his  nephew  Dr.  Francis  Adrian  Dubois,  a  den¬ 
tist,  inherited  the  house  and  lived  in  it  for  many  years.  In  March, 
1924  it  was  sold  to  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Maguire  who  makes  it  her 
home. 

Teunis  Bergen,  husband  of  Nelly  Martense,  was  born  October 
16,  1774  and  died  October  3,  1841.  He  was  the  son  of  Tunis  Bergen 
(October  15,  1730-May  2,  1807)  and  Annetje  StoothofF  who  were 
married  in  April,  1760. 

Tunis  Bergen’s  parents  were  Hans  Michielse  Bergen  (baptized 
March  11,  1689-1731)  and  Rachel,  daughter  of  Derick  Benson. 

Hans  Michielse  was  the  son  of  Migguel  (Michael)  Hansen  and 
Femmetje  Theunis  DeNyse.  Migguel  was  born  November  4,  1646 
and  died  about  1702.  His  father  was  Hans  Hansen  who  arrived  in 
New  Netherland  in  1633  from  Holland. 

Hans  Hansen  was  a  native  of  Bergen  in  Norway  and  was  there¬ 
fore  called  Hans  Hansen  Bergen.  His  trade  was  that  of  shipwright. 
For  a  time  after  his  arrival  he  lived  in  New  Amsterdam  where  he 
cultivated  a  tobacco  plantation.  In  1639  he  married  Sarah  Rapalje 
who  had  been  born  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  June  9,  1625.  Later 
he  moved  to  the  Waal-boght  (Wallabout)  where  he  owned  the 
farm  on  which  he  died,  probably  in  1654. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  blessed  with  a  melodious  voice.  One  day 
while  working  on  his  farm  he  was  chased  by  Indians  and  sought 
refuge  in  a  tree.  On  being  discovered  and  believing  his  end  to  be 
near,  he  started  to  sing  the  hymn  which  begins  uln  mijn  grootste 
nood  o'Heere ”  (In  my  greatest  need,  O  Lord).  The  Indians  were 
so  fascinated  by  his  singing  that  they  went  on  their  way  and  he 
returned  to  his  work. 
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ISAAC  CORTELYOU  HOUSE 

Foot  of  Bay  iith  Street 

When  the  New  Utrecht  plots  were  being  deeded  to  the  colonists 
in  1657,  Jacques  Cortelyou  acquired  the  portion  that  was  known  as 
the  Nyack  or  Najeck  tract.  This  is  now  Fort  Hamilton. 

Cortelyou  also  kept  for  himself  the  land  and  meadow  that  lay 
southeast  of  the  Nyack  tract  and  which  bordered  on  the  Upper 
Bay  and  on  which  the  house  for  Van  Werckhoven  had  been  built 
in  1652. 

This  second  piece  of  property  lies  at  what  is  now  the  foot  of 
Bay  nth  Street.  Cortelyou’s  claim  to  it  was  contested  in  1670/71 
in  court  but  was  settled  in  Cortelyou’s  favor  provided  he  made  no 
claim  to  any  share  in  the  common  woods  of  New  Utrecht. 

The  property  passed  to  Cortelyou’s  son  Jacques  (about  1660- 
May  3,  1751)  who  married  Aide  I.  Boerum  January  10,  1706  for  his 
second  wife,  and  from  him  to  their  son  Jacques  (December  25, 

I7°7~January  6,  l7 65)  who  married  Marretje - on  June 

20,  1730.  This  last  Jacques  left  the  property  with  a  house  on  it  to 
his  son  Isaac  (August  n,  1736-October  3,  1811). 

As  Van  Werckhoven’s  house  is  supposed  to  have  been  burned 
in  the  New  Utrecht  fire  of  1672,  one  of  the  Cortelyous  must  have 
built  another  house  on  its  site. 

On  June  28,  1766,  Isaac  Cortelyou  married  Aide  Rapalje, 
widow  of  Johannes  Lott  of  New  Utrecht.  They  lived  for  a  time  in 
the  house  on  the  farm  he  inherited  from  his  father.  He  was  the 
fence-viewer  of  New  Utrecht  in  1772  and  one  of  its  overseers  of 
the  poor  in  1774.  He  was  a  deacon  of  its  church  and  a  most  loyal 
contributor  to  that  church. 

Sometime  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  moved  his 
family  to  the  Nicholas  Vecht  house  in  Gowanus,  probably  because 
his  own  home  was  too  small  to  accommodate  himself,  his  wife, 
three  daughters,  five  sons  and  his  distant  kinsman,  Peter  Cortelyou, 
who  lived  with  him. 

On  August  22,  1776  the  British  landed  many  of  their  troops  on 
the  beach  on  his  property.  Later,  they  used  his  house  as  a  barracks, 


its  lower  floor  for  a  bakery.  On  November  1 1,  1779,  when  sick  sol¬ 
diers  were  occupying  it,  fires  were  kindled  which  set  fire  not  only 
to  the  house  but  to  two  contiguous  buildings.  In  August,  1783, 
three  of  his  neighbors  testified  that  the  “House  and  Out  Houses 
were  Richly  Worthe  nine  hundred  Pounds  lawful  money  of  New 
York.” 

In  1787,  Isaac  Cortelyou  engaged  Andrew  and  Valentine  Cas¬ 
par  (Cropsey)  to  build  him  a  house  “53  feet  front  and  rear  and  35 
feet  in  depth,  two  stories  high  with  a  ‘Dobelkeept’  roof  and  three 
‘Dorment’  windows  in  front,  with  stoops  and  ‘Canneppe’  in  front 
and  rear.” 

This  is  the  Cortelyou  house  that  stands  at  the  foot  of  Bay  1  ith 
Street.  Whether  the  wing  was  erected  on  the  foundation  of  the  Van 
Werckhoven  house  or  whether  it  was  an  out-building  not  burned 
in  1779  and  the  large  part  added  to  it,  we  cannot  learn.  It  appears 
to  be  older  than  the  rest  of  the  house. 

Isaac  Cortelyou  was  a  wealthy  man.  He  gave  money  to  the 
American  cause.  In  1790  he  owned  eleven  slaves  which  was  an 
unusually  large  number  for  a  Long  Islander  to  possess.  In  his  will, 
he  left  £700  each  to  two  of  his  daughters  and  £500  to  the  other.  He 
divided  his  property  among  his  five  sons,  three  of  whom  went 
insane.  Before  he  died  he,  too,  had  a  mental  breakdown. 


On  the  Jeremiah  Lott  map  of  May  30,  1804,  the  land  on  which 
his  house  stood  was  marked  Lot  1 1  on  the  Common  Strand  Way, 
property  of  Isaac  Cortelyou.  It  went  to  his  son  Johannes  (February 
2,  1777-June  27,  1855)  who  married  Catharine  Lefferts  on  July  3, 
1794.  Because  of  Johannes’  mental  condition  the  Master  in  Chan¬ 
cery  appointed  a  relative,  Timothy  Townsend  Cortelyou,  cus¬ 
todian  of  his  property  in  1828.  Timothy  sold  the  house  with  all  of 
the  farm  that  lay  north  of  the  Outdrift  (Bennett’s  Lane)  to  Jacob 
Bennett  on  May  2 1 ,  1831. 

John  C.  Bennett  was  its  next  owner  and  in  1889  it  was  sold  to 
Edward  Egolf.  At  different  times  it  was  used  by  the  Melrose  Club, 
the  Seymour  Club  and  as  a  clubhouse  for  the  employees  of  Wana- 
maker’s  store  in  New  York. 

Jacques  Cortelyou,  the  first  owner  after  Van  Werckhoven, 
signed  his  name  Ja.  Cortelyou.  He  was  born  about  1625  in  Utrecht 
in  the  Netherlands,,  the  son  of  Jaques  Cortelyou  and  Esken  Hen¬ 
dricks.  He  attended  the  University  of  Utrecht  and  arrived  in  New 
Amsterdam  as  tutor  to  the  Van  Werckhoven  boys. 

He  married  Neeltje  Van  Duyn  and  made  their  home  in  the 
house  which  he  built  on  his.Nyack  tract.  As  Surveyor-General  of 
New  Netherland  he  made  the  map  of  New  Amsterdam  for  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  in  1661  that  was  discovered  in  a  castle 
near  Florence,  Italy,  about  1916.  As  his  office  was  in  Whitehall 
Street,  he  was  no  doubt  the  first  regular  commuter  between  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Long  Island. 

This  same  Jacques  Cortelyou  represented  New  Utrecht  in  the 
Hempstead  Convention  of  1665.  He  was  vendue-master  of  Kings 
County  in  1672  and  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  in  1685. 
He  died  in  1693.  His  children  were  Jacques,  Pieter,  Cornelis,  Hel¬ 
ena,  Maria  and  Willem. 

In  September,  1679,  Jaspar  Dankers  wrote  in  his  “Journal  of  a 
Voyage  to  New  York”: 

Jacques  is  a  man  advanced  in  years.  He  was  born  in  Utrecht, 
but  of  French  parents  as  we  could  readily  discover  from  all  his 
actions,  looks,  and  language.  He  had  studied  philosophv  in  his 
youth  and  spoke  Latin  and  good  French.  He  was  a  mathema¬ 
tician  and  sworn  land-surveyor.  He  had  also  formerlv  learned 
several  sciences,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  medicine. 
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BUSH  WICK 


On  February  16,  1660  a  group  of  fourteen  Huguenots  living  in 
New  Amsterdam,  with  Pieter  Jan  De  Witt  as  interpreter,  went  to 
Pieter  Stuyvesant  and  asked  for  land  on  which  they  might  estab¬ 
lish  a  town. 

Three  days  later,  Stuyvesant,  his  secretary  Van  Ruyven, 
Schout-Fiscal  de  Sille  and  Surveyor-General  Cortelyou  took  them 
to  Long  Island,  where  they  were  granted  a  tract  of  land  that  ex¬ 
tended  from  Mespat  Kill  (Newtown  Creek)  to  Norman’s  Kill 
(Bush wick  Creek).  On  it,  Cortelyou  laid  out  twenty-two  house  lots 
around  a  small  pond. 

On  March  14,  1661,  Stuyvesant  revisited  the  spot.  Houses  had 
been  erected  and  the  little  town  enclosed  by  a  palisade.  He  named 


the  place  Boswijck  (Bos  Wyck)  or  Town  in  the  Woods.  Its  inhabit¬ 
ants  then  asked  him  for  land  on  which  they  might  pasture  their 
cattle  and  he  gave  them  the  hay  meadows  of  Mespat  Kill  “from  the 
east  side  of  Smith’s  Island  southward  to  the  hills  and  along  said  hills 
westward  to  the  heights  of  Merck’s  plantation,  and  from  the  said 
heights  northerly,  by  Merck’s  plantation  to  Boswijck,  being  a  four 
cornered  plot  of  ground.” 

The  English  settlers  of  Newtown  had  bought  this  very  same 
land  from  the  Indians  in  1656.  Later,  Governor  Francis  Lovelace 
confirmed  their  patent.  In  December,  1671,  the  people  of  Bush- 
wick  and  Newtown  requested  that  the  Governor  appoint  some 
“indifferent  men”  to  lay  out  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
towns  because  of  disputes  that  were  continually  arising  over  this 
property. 

On  June  28,  1672,  it  was  agreed  that  “all  the  valley  or  meadow 
ground  on  the  westermost  side  of  the  creek  of  Mespat  Kills,  shall 
be  and  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boswyck”  and  that  “all  the 
valley  or  meadow  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek  shall  be  and 
remain  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mespat  Kills  or  Newtown,  although 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  patent  of  Boswyck,  for  that  seems  more 
properly  to  be  within  the  limits  of  Newtown.” 

But  this  agreement  did  not  end  the  dispute  which  by  1706 
reached  such  proportions  that  Governor  Edward  Hyde  Cornbury 
declared  that  the  disputed  land  belonged  to  neither  town  but  to  the 
province.  He  then  proceeded  to  divide  the  1,200  acres  of  so-called 
government  land  among  his  friends. 

But  the  ones  to  whom  the  “disputed  land”  was  given  do  not 
seem  to  have  ever  actually  owned  it.  Some  time  after  January  13, 
1768  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Colonial  Assembly  called  “An  Act, 
authorizing  certain  persons  therein  named  to  settle  the  division  of 
land  between  the  Counties  of  King’s  and  Queen’s,  as  far  as  the 
townships  of  Bushwick  and  Newtown  extend.” 

On  January  7,  1769  a  survey  was  made  that  coincided  with  the 
one  of  1672.  The  decision  that  was  then  reached  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  all  time.  It  is  on  this  disputed  land  that  the  only  Dutch 
houses  of  Bushwick  now  stand. 

It  was  the  English  who  changed  the  name  of  Boswijck  to  Bush¬ 
wick. 

In  its  earliest  days,  its  inhabitants  attended  the  Brooklyn  Church 
but  about  1708  they  organized  one  of  their  own  and  erected  the 
church  building  shown  here. 
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VAN  NANDA-ONDERDONCK  HOUSE 

1416  Flushing  Avenue 

On  October  7,  1690,  Hendrick  Smith  willed  to  his  heir  a  large 
piece  of  what  was  the  easternmost  part  of  the  disputed  land. 

It  was  sold,  also,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn  by  its  Indian 
owners  for  uioo  guilders  of  seawant,  /2  tun  of  strong  beer,  2  tun 
of  good  beer,  3  guns  long  barrells  with  1  lb.  powder  and  lead  pro¬ 
portionally,  2  bars  to  a  gun,  4  match  coates.”  Governor  Francis 
Lovelace  confirmed  this  patent. 

On  May  10,  17 1 1,  Tunis  and  Mary  Titus  sold  part  of  this  prop¬ 
erty  to  Paulus  Van  der  Ende  of  Flatbush  who  probably  built  at 
least  part  of  the  house  that  now  stands  on  it. 

The  lower  and  older  part  of  the  building  is  of  stone,  with  walls 
two  feet  thick.  From  appearances  its  original  roof  was  raised,  a 
storey  added  to  the  dwelling  and  a  new  roof  put  on  it.  Later  a 
modern  wing  was  built  against  the  old  building. 

There  is  little  that  has  been  learned  about  the  early  history  of 
the  house  and  its  farm.  Its  owner  after  Paulus  was  Frederick  Van 
Nanda,  probably  son  or  grandson  of  the  aforementioned  Paulijs. 
Van  Nanda’s  daughter  married  Moses  Beegel  or  Beadel  and  was 
living  in  the  house  in  1769.  After  the  Revolution  it  belonged  to 
Hendrick  Beadel  and  on  May  3,  1831  the  property  was  sold  to 
Adrian  Onderdonck  who  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Peter  Wyckoff 
of  Bushwick,  in  1919. 
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The  Onderdoncks  lived  in  the  house  for  many  years.  After 
their  deaths  it  was  sold  to  the  Coverts  and  then  passed  through  a 
number  of  hands  until  1886  when  it  became  the  property  of  Peter 
VVyckoff.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  American-Moninger  Green¬ 
house  Manufacturing  Corporation. 

Adrian  Onderdonck  who  bought  the  house  from  Hendrick 
Beadel  was  born  in  1795,  the  son  of  Joseph  Onderdonck  (born 
1766)  and  Dorothy  Montfort  who  were  married  in  1789. 

Joseph’s  father  was  Adriaen  Onderdonck.  He  was  born  in  1726 
and  married  Maria  Hegeman  in  17 55.  He  was  the  son  of  Andrew 
Onderdonck  (born  June  1,  1686)  and  Gertrude  Lott  who  were 
married  June  2,  1706. 

Andrew  Onderdonck  was  the  son  of  Andries  Andriaensen  who 
married  Maria  Van  Vliet  in  Flatbush  November  1 1,  1683.  At  that 
time  he  claimed  he  was  a  native  of  New  Castle  on  the  Delaware  and 
a  resident  of  Flatbush.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Flatbush  Church 
from  1677  to  1685.  About  that  year  he  moved  to  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  where  he  was  killed,  so  it  is  said,  by  the  upsetting  of  a  load 
of  hay  prior  to  August  13,  1687.  He  signed  himself  Anderese 
Onderdonk. 

His  father  was  Adriaen  Andriesen.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  a 
Finnish  carpenter  from  Westeroose  in  Sweden  who  was  with  the 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware  from  1659  to  1670.  The  next  time  we  hear 
of  him  he  is  living  in  Flatbush  where  he  and  his  wife  Beletje  were 
communicants  of  the  church  in  1677. 
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SCHENCK-WYCKOFF  HOUSE 

1325  Flushing  Avenue 


In  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  a  tombstone  on  which 
is  cut  “Johannis  Schenck,  ye  first  of  the  Family  dept  this  Life 
Febry  ye  5,  1748  Agd  92.” 

Johannis  Schenck  was  born  in  the  Netherlands  September  19, 
1656,  married  Maria  Magdalene  de  Haes  of  Middleburg,  Zeeland, 
and  emigrated  with  her  in  1683  to  New  York  where  they  joined  the 
Dutch  church  and  where  he  was  called  Mynheer.  After  two  years 
residence  there,  the  Schencks  moved  to  Kingston. 

In  1691,  they  were  living  in  Flatbush  where  he  was  town  clerk 
and  later  schoolmaster. 

On  September  17,  1711,  he  bought  a  large  plantation  with  a 
mill  on  it  on  the  disputed  land  of  Bushwick  from  Tunis  and  Mary 
Titus.  The  mill,  which  he  ran,  was  long  known  as  Schenck’s  mill. 
He  was  supervisor  of  Bushwick  in  1719.  His  children  were  Susanne, 
Johannes  (April  30,  1691-April  1,  1729),  Peter,  Margrietie  and 
Cornelia. 

Johannes  and  his  family  lived  with  the  older  Schencks  in  the 
old  Titus  house  which  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  for  Peter 
was  built  the  small  house  that  is  now  the  west  wing  of  the  Schenck- 
Wyckoff  house.  It  was  erected  probably  about  the  time  of  Peter’s 

marriage  to  Elizabeth - which  was  prior  to  August  29, 

1721. 

In  1724,  Peter  Schenck  bought  the  piece  of  land  ‘‘40  ft.  square 
at  ye  head  of  ye  kill  adjoining  land  of  said  Peter  Schenck”  for  a 
cemetery.  It  lay  behind  his  house  and  in  it  the  Johannis  Schenck 
tombstone  originally  stood. 

Peter  signed  himself  Peter  Schanck.  He  and  Elizabeth  belonged 
to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Newtown.  He  died  prior  to 
December  12,  1728.  HissonTeunis  (1723-July  31,  1806)  inherited 
his  house  and  farm. 

Teunis  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  his  uncle  Johannes 
Schenck,  September  16,  1749.  He  had  a  son  Isaac  1765-June  10, 
1844)  who  married  Maria  Rapalje  and  a  son  Teunis  (February  15, 
1767-December  28,  1842)  who  married  Gertrude  Cornell  of  New 
Lots.  About  1765,  Teunis  Schenck  Sr.  sold  his  house  with  his  farm 
of  200  acres  (which  was  bounded  approximately  by  what  is  now 


Flushing  Avenue,  Myrtle  Avenue,  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  and 
Cypress  Avenue)  to  Nicholas  WyckofF  of  Flatlands. 

After  Nicholas  Wyckoff  (March  23,  1743-May  29,  1813) 
married  Antie  Rapalye  on  May  23,  1767,  they  went  to  live  in  the 
old  Schenck  house  in  Bushwick  and  there  their  son  Peter  was  born 
March  13,  1768. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Nicholas  joined  the  Kings 

County  Militia.  He  was  absent  on  vedette  duty  on  August  27,  1776 

when  the  British  and  Hessians  swarmed  over  the  county  raiding 

houses  and  farms.  They  stole  his  cows  and  a  Hessian  officer  made 

his  quarters  in  the  Wyckoff  home.  When  Antie  complained  that 

she  had  no  milk  for  her  children,  this  officer  went  to  Newtown 

where  the  stolen  cattle  had  been  driven,  found  all  the  Wyckoff 
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cows  save  one  which  had  been  slaughtered  and  returned  them  to 
Antie. 

After  the  battle,  Nicholas  went  home  to  his  family  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  in  the  little  old  house  until  some  time  after  the  birth 
of  his  son,  Nicholas  N.  on  October  14,  1781  when  he  moved  to 
another  Bushwick  dwelling. 

A  few  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  he  built  a  large  comfor¬ 
table  house  against  his  smaller  one,  which  he  then  used  for  the 
kitchen  wing.  Both  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  pictures.  He 


erected  a  barn  with  1788  cut  in  the  oak  beam  over  the  entrance 
door. 

Then  he  and  his  family  moved  into  their  new  home.  There  he 
was  able  to  entertain  his  friends  with  great  hospitality  for  he  was 
very  prosperous. 

After  his  death,  his  property  went  to  his  son  Peter  who  married 
Gertrude,  daughter  of  Captain  Lambert  Suydam  of  Bedford,  De¬ 
cember  2,  1790.  Peter  died  September  20,  1842,  leaving  his  house 
and  farm  to  his  son  Nicholas  who  was  born  October  30,  1799. 

Nicholas,  too,  was  a  farmer.  He  also  took  much  interest  in 
civic  affairs.  He  was  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  its  director  for  twenty-one  years.  As  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  he  helped  to  organize  the  Ridgewood  water  system. 

On  December  20,  1826,  he  married  Sarah  Ann  Johnson.  He 
died  June  24,  1883,  leaving  his  home  to  his  son  Peter  (February 
27,  1828-February  9,  1910,  who  married  Catharine  Maria  Rapalje 
January  2,  1851  and  had  only  one  child,  Sarah  Maria,  who  married 
Milford  B.  Streeter  and  inherited  all  of  her  father’s  property. 

Sarah  Ann  Johnson,  wife  of  Nicholas  Wyckoff,  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  General  Jeremiah  Johnson,  Brooklyn’s  first  mayor  and  one 
of  its  foremost  citizens.  He  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  at  the 
Wallabout  on  January  23,  1766,  married  Abigail  Remsen  November 
10,  1787  and  after  her  death  Sarah  Rapelje  in  1791.  He  died  in  1851. 
His  father  was  Barnt  or  Barnet  Johnson  who  was  born  April  2, 
1740,  married  Anna  Remsen  of  Newtown  September  8,  1746  and 
died  November  6,  1782. 

Barnet  Johnson  was  the  son  of  Jan  Jansen  (Johnson)  of  Jamaica 
who  married  Catelina  Martense  Schenck  September  23,  1732. 

Jan  Jansen’s  parents  were  Barant  Janse,  a  farmer  of  Gravesend 
who  was  baptized  December  18,  1681  and  Maria,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Stillwell  Jr. 

Barent  Janse  was  the  son  of  Jan  Barentse  Van  Driest  who  emi¬ 
grated  from  Sutphen,  Gelderland,  in  the  Netherlands  in  1658.  He 
bought  land  in  Gravesend  June  26,  1666,  but  was  living  in  Flat- 
lands  from  1672  to  1674.  On  May  18,  1679,  he  married  Jannetie, 
daughter  of  Willem  Jansen  Van  Barkeloo.  They  went  to  live  in 
Gravesend  where  he  was  on  its  assessment  roll  of  1685,  and  where 
Jie  worked  as  a  carpenter.  He  died  prior  to  1697.  He  signed  his 
name  Jan  Barense  and  some  of  his  descendants  took  the  surname 
of  Johnson. 
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COVERT  HOUSE 

1410  Flushing  Avenue 

The  house  at  1410  Flushing  Avenue  is  owned  and  occupied  by 
two  Polish  brothers  who  cultivate  its  farm. 

It  is  on  the  land  which  was  sold  by  Tunis  and  Mary  Titus  to 
Johannis  Schenck  September  17,  17 11  and  was  probably  part  of 
the  Nicholas  Wyckoff  property  for  it  was  deeded  to  Peter 
WyckofT  in  1814.  It  passed  from  the  Wyckoff  family  prior  to  1864 
but  was  sold  to  the  last  Peter  WyckofT  of  Bushwick  September  23, 
1867. 

The  house  was  not  standing  in  1 769  when  the  arbitration  line  be¬ 
tween  Bushwick  and  Newtown  was  laid,  but  it  had  been  built  by 
August  18,  1795  when  John  Covert,  member  of  the  Brooklyn 
Church,  was  living,  in  it. 

John  Covert  or  Coevert  of  Newtown  married  Rebecca,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mighiel  Strycker  of  Flatbush.  Either  he  or  his  son  John  on 
September  24,  1799,  following  the  instructions  in  the  Act  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery  that  was  passed  March  29,  1799,  registered  the 
negro  child  Dine,  who  was  born  to  his  slave  Bett  on  August  27, 
1799,  and  “abandoned”  (freed)  her.  Later  he  registered  Bett’s  other 
children. 

John  Covert  Sr.  had  at  least  three  sons:  William,  Michael  S.  and 
John.  His  father  was  Luke  Covert  who  died  previous  to  March  19, 
1778.  Nothing  is  known  about  Luke  except  that  he  had  two  sons, 
Teunis  and  John,  and  a  daughter  Margaret  and  that  his  father  was 
Teunis  Covert. 

Teunis  Covert,  Luke’s  father,  was  baptized  in  the  Dutch  Church 
in  New  York  April  16,  1693.  He  settled  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 
where  he  made  his  will  March  19,  1778.  He  was  the  son  of  Jan 
Coevert  who  signed  his  name  Yan  Teunise  Coevert. 

Jan  or  Yan  married  Jannetje  Boka  (Bragaw).  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Brooklyn  Church  in  1677  and  1685  and  took  the  oath  of 


allegiance  in  Brooklyn  in  1687.  In  1696  he  bought  land  in  Newtown 
to  which  he  moved  but  later  went  to  New  Jersey  where  his  will 
was  probated  April  13,  1723. 

Teunis  Jansz  Coevert  was  the  father  of  Jan.  He  married  Bar¬ 
bara  Janse  Lucas  and  lived  in  New  Amsterdam  where  they  attended 
church  prior  to  1660.  Later  they  moved  to  Brooklyn  where  he  was 
an  elder  of  its  church  and  where  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in 
1687.  He  emigrated  from  Heemstedt  in  North  Holland  in  1651. 
The  name  Coevert  (Covert,  Coevers)  may  mean  fro?n  Coevorden 
or  Koevorde ,  a  little  fortified  town  in  Drenthe.  He  died  prior  to 
1700.  His  sons  were  Jan,  Teunis  and  Lucas. 
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WOODARD-SCHOON MAKER  HOUSE 

1306  Flushing  Avenue 

For  years  it  was  called  “the  last  house  in  Brooklyn”  because  it  is 
almost  on  the  line  that  divides  Kings  County  from  Queens.  Its 
site  was  part  of  the  land  sold  by  Tunis  and  Mary  Titus  to  Johannis 
Schenck  on  September  17,  17 1 1  and  was  probably  part  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  sold  by  Schenck’s  heirs  to  Nicholas  Wyckoff  who  left  it  to  his 
sons,  Nicholas  N.,  Folkert  and  Peter. 

Folkert  died  intestate  and  Nicholas  N.  conveyed  his  share  to 
Peter  in  1814.  Peter’s  grandson  Peter,  who  owned  the  property  in 
1890,  left  it  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Milford  B.  Streeter. 

The  house  was  standing  in  1769  when  the  arbitration  line  was 
laid  and  Joseph  Woodard  was  living  in  it.  Ruth  Woodward  is 
named  as  its  owner  in  1814. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  General  Cornwallis  used  the  W oodard 
house  as  his  headquarters  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 

At  one  time  its  tenant  was  James  Schoonmaker  whose  son  Peter 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Nicholas  N.  Wyckoff,  October  1 1,  1846. 
James  Schoonmaker,  baptized  Jacobus,  was  born  September  3,  1774 
in  Gravesend.  He  married  Gitty,  daughter  of  Peter  Vandervoort, 
sometime  prior  to  September  1 1,  1808,  when  their  daughter  Cath¬ 
arine  Bergen  was  baptized  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of 
Newtown. 

James  and  Gitty  joined  that  church  on  October  13,  1812  and 
later  he  was  one  of  its  deacons.  Besides  his  daughter  Catharine,  he 
had  Ann  Elizabeth,  Jaxnes,  Martin  and  Peter  Paul,  all  of  whom  were 
baptized  in  the  Newtown  Church.  He  died  January  14,  1847. 

Reverend  Martinus  Schoonmaker,  father  of  James,  was  the  last 
domine  to  preach  in  the  Dutch  language  on  Long  Island.  He  was 
born  in  Ulster  County,  March  1,  1737,  the  son  of  Joachim  and 
Lydia  Schoonmaker!  He  studied  theology  in  New  Jersey  and  was 
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licensed  to  preach  in  1763.  His  first  call  was  to  the  congregations 
of  Harlem  and  Gravesend. 

In  1784  he  was  elected  to  the  pastorate  of  the  six  Dutch  churches 
of  Kings  County  with  a  yearly  salary  of  £150.  At  one  time  he  made 
his  home  in  Gravesend  but  later  moved  to  Flatbush  where  he  died 
May  20,  1824.  He  married  Mary  Bassett  January  27,  1761  and 
their  children  were  Sarah,  Martenus,  John,  Michael,  Jacobus,  Mary, 
Anne,  Nicholas,  Anna  and  Ellenor. 

Martinus  Schoonmaker  was  a  reserved,  retiring  man,  courteous 
and  polite.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot.  There  is  a  story  about  his  in¬ 
ability  to  speak  English  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  true. 

At  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  he  decided  to  close  the  cere¬ 
mony  in  English  instead  of  Dutch  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
use.  He  intended  to  say,  “I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife,  and  one 
flesh;  whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder,” 
but,  his  English  failing,  he  said,  “I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife, 
and  one  beef.” 
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